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Just a Dream 


HIS IS the way it might have been: The 
Pentagon and the White House knew from in- 
telligence reports that the North Koreans were 
getting ready for something but it is our reasoned 
policy not to provoke war so it was well known 
and understood that if and when the North Koreans 
launched an actual invasion 
of South Korea, we would 
lose the initial round. 

by But the Pentagon was 
prepared for any emergency 
LA/ , and we would quickly re- 
. gain any initial losses. The 
lessons of World War II had 
been learned well. Mobility 
was the keynote of our military planning ever since 
1945. It was obvious that any intelligent planning 
called for an airborne division which could be 

moved quickly to any trouble spot in the world. 

It really made not too much difference where the 
trouble might occur. The fully-equipped airborne 
division could move across continents and oceans 
in a few hours, so it was kept in readiness at home. 
Naturally it would take more than one airborne 
division to put out the fire but this one division 
would serve as a holding force until other divisions 
could be organized and moved in. 

[he Pentagon had learned in World War II that 
transport airplanes were as necessary in future con- 
fl:.is as strategic bombers and tactical fighters. The 
lo g-range jet and rocket program was, of course, 
continuing, but the Pentagon, having learned the 
clr lessons of the last war, was prepared for any 
ki | of action. 

ist time the military brass were completely un- 
pr ared for the use of air transport and had to 
re isition planes from the airlines. But not this 
ti Hadn’t Stephen Early, Deputy Secretary of 
De nse, testified before a Senate committee on 
Je ary 30, 1950, that “Among the questions your 
man asked was, first, a statement of national 
de se mobilization requirements for transport air- 
cr. of both cargo and passenger types. The three 
se. -es, through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have pro- 
vit us with the amount of airlift that is regarded 
as ecessary for the prosecution of a war during 
‘st two years.” It was heartening that the 
Pe gon had recognized that a complete commer- 
irline system needed to function in wartime. 
Th Pentagon had made plans for its own trans- 
vlanes. The lessons of World War II were 
ily clear enough for that, of course. 
(Turn to Page 8) 











P & W General Manager 
William P. Gwinn, general manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
since 1943, has been a key figure in P & W's postwar jet develop- 


ment program. Gwinn became general manager at the age of 

36 and has moved up fast as a top industry executive. P & W 

celebrated its 25th anniversary at East Hartford, Conn., on July 

26 with ceremonies including dedication of its new turbine 
laboratory. (See story page 27). 
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The tools and auxiliaries 
required to keep your 
dependable B@ Spark Plugs 


at top performance are 
Ignition Harness 
Test Sets 


produced by BY. These are 





designed and built to the 
same high standards of 
quality as B@ Spark Plugs. 


Write for complete information. 
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Spark Plug Test Sets 
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it makes the B-36 
light on its feet 


PERATING a giant B-36 from landing strips not 
firm enough for its wheel loads is no longer 

a problem. Today one of these long-range 
bombers is making successful take-offs and land- 
ings on a new caterpillar-type track landing gear, 
designed jointly by Goodyear and Convair engi- 
neers. Out of its experience in building track gear 
for other planes, Goodyear developed endless 
rubber tracks, brakes and brake bogies required 


for safe handling of the world’s largest bomber. 
This track gear gives the B-36 a “footprint” three 
times larger than conventional wheel gear— 
makes it light enough on its feet to use many 
additional runways. Goodyear leadership in 
landing gear design explains why more aircraft 
use Goodyear equipment than any other kind. 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, California 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


AUGUST 1, 1960 








War and the Aviation Industry 


Business for Plane Makers 


With seriousness of Korea apparent, and President 

Truman asking $10 billion for defense, aircraft pro- 
duction (Air Force and Navy) will be stepped up by 
$3.4 billion. This is double the procurement program 
provided in fiscal 1951 appropriations being considered 
by Congress. U. S. is preparing not only for Korea but 
for what could follow. 

How fast production can be stepped up remains to 
be seen. Industry’s level of preparedness is about what 
it was before U. S. entered World War II—thanks to 
award of industrial mobilization contracts to industry by 
Defense Dept. At least some planning has been done for 
emergency production. 

But it takes more than the push of a button to get 
airplanes. It will take time—more so than before—to 
reach full-volume production, if that is necessary. Planes 
are more complex, as is industrial mobilization machinery. 
Latter involves plant lay-outs, re-design of planes for 
volume production, subcontractors, etc. Some manu- 
facturers are fairly well prepared; others have a long 
way to go. 

So don’t look for a sudden big leap in production. 
Not even in 30 months could industry reach its peak 
World War II rate. Whether industrial mobilization con- 
tracts will be implemented is still indefinite. But out of 
$10 billion, Air Force gets the largest share $2.7 billion for 
new planes, almost $2 billion for operational and other 
uses. Navy gets $646 million for planes plus operational 
money. 

There’s no doubt about need for planes. As Korea 
develops, AF may be losing more planes than industry 
is delivering. It’s getting about 140 a month in 1950; 
total is 1,732 for the year. Add to Korean losses the 
normal attrition in U. S. and AF plane inventory can be 
pushed under the danger point. Navy is getting 80 
monthly; 981 for the year. Top optimistic estimate is that 
600 monthly could be produced within a year for both 
services. 

What will be ordered? 

® Lack of airlift is critical; top priority will probably 
go to transports: Douglas C-124, Boeing C-97, Lockheed 
C-121, Fairchild C-119, all of which are in production. 

® Certain to be included are two standard bombers, 
Boeing B-47 and Convair B-36, and jet fighters like 
Republic F-84E and North American F-86 and F-95. 

@ Future production will probably include later ver- 
sions of these planes: Republic YF-96, swept-wing F-84, 
North American F-93, a larger, more powerful F-86. 
Navy will get carrier fighters like Grumman F9F and 
McDonnell F2H, and Douglas AD and North American 
AJ attack bombers. 

In a move toward volume production, where might 
bottlenecks occur? One possibility is engines, also engine 
accessories, which generally lag behind airframes. Gov- 
ernment furnished equipment is another—it’s derived 
from commercial businesses which, because of govern- 
ment profit ceilings, have little incentive to react promptly 
to changed military requirements. 

What’s been happening prior to a production step- 
up? Preparedness to a degree has been indicated. 

Douglas hired more workers to recondition 150 
B-26 attack bombers. 

Grand Central Airport Co. started demothballing 
B-29’s and reconditioning F-51’s and Merlin engines. 

Pacific Airmotive sought 1,000 workers to recon- 
dition F-51’s and Pratt & Whitney engines. 

Navy was reconditioning about 500 F4U fighters at 
San Diego. 

Allison Division of General Motors (jet engines) 
canceled a scheduled two-week plant shut-down for em- 
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ploye vacations, will pay workers for the lost vacation. 

Convair’s Ft. Worth plant went on two 10-hour 
shifts to meet stepped-up production. 

Boeing canceled scheduled employment cutbacks, 
sent out calls for 100 skilled machinists. These were some 
of the signs. 

West coast plants were still being somewhat selec- 
tive in hiring. But, with skilled and semi-skilled market 
already thin, selectivity won’t last long when the work 
load jumps. 

Summing it up: big money will be pumped into the 
industry; production will increase, and stay up in- 
definitely. But there’ll be no sky-high production unless 
and until industrial mobilization contracts are imple- 
mented. Meanwhile, U. S. is getting existing planes into 
fighting shape. 


First Aid from Airlines 


What about the airlines? They still aren’t exactly 
sure what they’d do in an all-out emergency. But their 
mobilization plan is being rushed—National Security 
Resources Board took it over from Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee in an unfinished state, said it would fill in the 
blank spaces—fast. 

No priority system is contemplated now. Rumors 
that there might be one caused a dip in airline business, 
which was taken up only by increased military business. 
Airlines have permission to remove a ticketed passenger 
if military needs space. Even this isn’t considered an out- 
and-out license to throw people off—major effect will 
be to discourage damage suits if a passenger is so in- 
convenienced. In any event, airlines have been able to 
handle heavy loads; no one has been removed. 

If, as military situation develops, space gets critical 
on airlines, look for discontinuance of promotional fares, 
family plan, possibly air coach. 

Air Force, paying for extreme shortsightedness in 
airlift requirements, was chartering airline planes (with 
crews) for Pacific use. When all contracts are drawn, 
they’ll have 63 scheduled and non-scheduled transports. 
Airline schedules haven’t been hurt so far. There are no 
plans for further chartering now. 

Scheduled lines and non-skeds have 38 DC-4’s and 
101 C-46’s on lease from AF. They’re subject to im- 
mediate recall, but there’s no plan for immediate action 

With high domestic schedule volume plus military 
charters, look for a large number of furloughed airline 
pilots to be recalled. Some have already been contacted 
(144 by Pan American), others will follow. 

Airlines flying the Pacific no longer had worries 
about Air Force pulling out of Shemya in the Aleutian 
(AF several months ago said it would abandon Aleutiar 
bases July 1). AF plans to stay indefinitely. 

Korean war has caused travel shifts—cancelation 
to Hawaii, increase in air travel to Mexico. Furth: 
scares in Europe could cause Latin American travel boon 

Pushed into the background and forgotten is an 
possibility of reduced taxes on transportation of pa: 
sengers and freight. 

Airlines are again proving their national defens« 
worth. They’re taking up the airlift slack and providir 
domestic transport for military officials. They’re in mu: 
better shape to do it than last time. At Pearl Harbor, 
airline fleet totaled some 360, practically all twit 
engined. It’s now about 1,100. Significantly, four-engin« 
planes total more than the entire fleet in December, 194 


Civil Air Plan Lacking 


Ignored in defense effort are civil flight school 
fixed base operators, private flying in general. If theres 
any plan for training military pilots and mechanics ‘n 
civil schools, the schools are completely in the dark about 


(Turn to Page 6) 
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Allison FIRSTS — Proot of 
Turbine Engine Leadership 
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J33 Turbo-Jet 


J35 Turbo-Jet 
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“Man 


DIVISION OF 


FIRST to complete 150-hour qualification test 


for Turbo-Jet engine with afterburner. 


FIRST to complete 150-hour qualification test 
for Turbo-Jet engine with water/alcohol injection. 


FIRST to complete 150-hour qualification test 
for any Turbo-Jet engine. 


FIRST. complete 50-hour flight clearance 
test for U. S. Turbo-Prop engine. 


FIRST to put Turbo-Jet engines in production 
with either afterburning or water/alcohol injec- 
tion. 


FIRST... purchase its own airplane to proof- 
test Turbo-Prop engines for commercial trans- 
port use. 


FIRST to design and release for production 
a Turbo-Jet fuel control which meets combat 
operational requirements. 


FIRST to get commercial certification of a 


Turbo-Jet engine. 


FIRST. fly a propeller-type engine produc- 
ing more than two horsepower per pound of 
weight. 
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War and the Aviation Industry 
(Continued from Page 4) 

it. What happened in World War II could happen again 
—a late start, then a sudden deluge. Industry wants 
planning now, to prevent mistakes. The matter is said 
to be receiving active study, but there is no likelihood of 
a civilian-operated flight training program before Sep- 
tember at the very earliest. 

Only bright spot is possible passage of bills now in 
Congress (S. 3846 and H.R. 9019) creating Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps in Air Force, Navy, Army. 
AF could contract for flight training with civil flying 
schools where colleges lacked facilities (most of them 
do). This would be a start. 

Air Defense Planning Board has been set up jointly 
by AF, CAA. It’s to draw a master plan for civil par- 
ticipation in air defense of U. S.—identification of 
friendly air traffic, channeling information to air defense 
control centers, using CAA facilities and personnel in an 
emergency. However, “civil” participation means CAA, 
not schools or other private aviation facilities. 


Merger Held Up: As of Tuesday, July 25, the mer- 
ger of American Overseas Airlines and Pan American 
World Airways was still held up (see story on page 20). 
All parties agreed not to proceed with consummation of 
the merger pending two new court appeals by TWA and 
James M. Landis, representing a group of AOA em- 
ployes. Hearing was to be held July 26 in New Haven, 
Conn., before three judges of the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit on TWA and Landis motions for 
a stay of the CAB decision and for court review of the 
entire case. Whether there would be further delay in 
merger plans depended on the court’s ruling. 


Mystery: There had been rumors in Washington 
that ink eradicator had been used to attempt to remove 
the signature of President Truman on the first order 
which he sent to CAB approving the Board’s original 
action in rejecting, 3 to 2, to AOA-PAA merger. TWA 
and James M. Landis both petitioned CAB for permission 
to examine the original document. On July 21 CAB 
granted this permission and Tom Taylor, of TWA, and 
Stanley Gewirtz, law partner of Landis, called on CAB 
to examine the letter. The original document was found 
by a CAB official in the office of Acting Chairman Oswald 
Ryan. Both Taylor and Gewirtz reported that apparently 
someone had attempted to remove the President’s signa- 
ture with both an ink eradicator and with an eraser. It 
seemed likely that “The Case of the Missing Signature” 
would play a prominent part in further efforts to upset 
the final approval of the merger as ordered by President 
Truman in his second letter to CAB. 


Defense Survey of Civil Aviation: Pians are 
underway for a CAA-sponsored survey of the potential 
emergency utilization of the nation’s civil (non-airline) 
aviation industry. Survey was recommended by CAA’s 
Aviation Development Advisory Committee, which ex- 
pressed deep concern over the ultimate utilization by the 
military of facilities and personnel of all phases of civil 
aviation and the lack of any known plan on the part of 
the military with regard to how much utilization would 
be accomplished and what restrictions might be imposed 
on the industry. The committee believes an inventory of 
civil aviation resources could be taken within 30 days. 


O’Connell Successor: There are fears in airline 
circle of a highly political appointment to Civil Aero- 
nautics Board vacancy created by resignation of Chair- 
man Joseph J. O’Connell. There have also been rumors 
of CAB shift into Commerce Dept. and other moves 
which may strip CAB of whatever independence is left. 
Mentioned for Board vacancy have been James Pinkney, 


(Turn to Page 50) 
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North American's 
YF-93-A 





COMING UP 


FOR AIR 


Stratos NUR20-5 air 

cycle unit installed in 

the YF-93-A jet 
fighter. 


High altitude flying at high speeds has greatly in- 
creased the problems of airplane air conditioning. 

Originally, heated flying suits and cabin heaters 
were the answer. Today, with jet aircraft, the 
friction of passing air generates heat in such 
quantities that cockpit temperatures become un- 
bearable. This, plus the heat of the sun, and the 
jets’ electrical equipment have been known to 
generate cockpit temperatures from 160 to 190° F. 


Stratos engineers, through the application of 
air cycle refrigeration were able to solve this prob- 
lem. Lightness, simplicity and compactness were 





required. The Stratos units, now installed in many 
of the new jet fighters and bombers, use air itself 
as a refrigerant. The air is compressed, cooled in 
a heat exchanger and then expanded through a 
turbine—the accompanying loss in heat is a result 
of the same effect as the evaporation of the fluid 
refrigerant in your refrigerator. 


This is but one application of STRATOS engi- 
neering and development skill. Consult with 
STRATOS engineers On your engineering problems 
relating to precision high speed machinery, pres- 
surizing and air conditioning equipment. 


A SU SSIDIARY OF 


2) Lo ya + 
GZ Ctaon FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. + 1307 WESTWOOD BLVD., LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF. 
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EDITORIAL 


CONTINUTO Ft 


And Military Air Transport Service was ready, 
too, to provide long-range air lift to any part of 
the world. At the end of World War II some of 
the extremely-narrow-minded top brass had wanted 
to break up MATS as a world-wide transport service 
and chop it into theater units, so that when a MATS 
airplane arrived in any particular theater it would 
automatically be controlled by that theater. Some 
of the brass couldn’t.see the need for an inde- 
pendent world-wide aerial supply service but the 
lessons of World War II were very clear so the in- 
telligent top brass in the Pentagon insisted on re- 
taining MATS as an over-all transport operation 
which could be’ utilized’ immediately no matter 
where the next trouble occurred. 

So, when the North Koreans launched their inva- 
sion, we were all ready. (It.might have been Yugo- 
slavia, Germany, Iran, Indo-China or any other 
place). Within 48 hours the airborne division was 
on the ground ready for action, and the airplanes 
used were shifted to supply work as soon as the 
division was fully landed. MATS immediately 
switched its large fleet of transport planes into an 
aerial supply service to take in reinforcements, 
ammunition, and all sorts of equipment. Within one 
week there was already a change in the Korean 
situation although it would take time to complete 
the job. 

Meantime the Pentagon fully realized, as Fortune 
Magazine has pointed out, that the secret of U. S. 
industrial power is not to commit its vast reserves 
prematurely, to permit those essential drives and 
freedoms that give our economy its great strength 
to work to the latest hour that military safety will 
allow. The Korean situation created hardly a ripple 
in our economy because we had learned that the 
mobility offered by air transport can hold the fort 
and give us time to move up without wrecking in- 
dustrial economy. By the same token a strong com- 
mercial airline system is a necessary domestic 
adjunct to industrial strength. 

P. S. Yes, it’s all a dream. Despite the billions 
and billions poured out for “national defense” since 
World War II, there was no airborne division in 
readiness, MATS was hammered into subjection 
and subordination, and the Pentagon hastily requi- 
sitioned 10% of the four-engined transport planes 
of the U. S. commercial airlines and hinted that 
it would take more. How clear the lessons have 
been and how costly the penalties for ignoring them! 


White House Takes Over 


| gesop TRUMAN’S reversing of his own 
initial decision and his reversing of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board by ordering both approval of 
the acquisition of American Overseas Airlines by 
Pan American Airways and major changes in the 
route structures of both Trans World Airlines and 
PAA, points up the tremendous change in the han- 
dling of U. S. international air policy since the 
passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act in 1938. 
Congress created the Civil Aeronautics Authority— 
subsequently broken up by executive action under 
wartime powers—as an independent agency respon- 
sible to Congress. The President was to appoint 
members of the five-man board, subject to Senate 
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approval. The President was given authority to 
approve of Board decisions in international routes. 
Otherwise, the CAB was to be independent of the 
executive branch of government. 

Step by step President Truman (and his pred- 
ecessor) have altered the original legislative think- 
ing that went into the Act until now, in the PAA- 
AOA merger case, the President has taken into his 
own hands the entire handling of international air- 
line matters. And by so doing, the CAB has be- 
come impotent. Weeks of hearings, stacks of briefs, 
and even the Board’s own decision, proved to be 
an utter waste of time. The White House has 
captured whatever powers Congress intended the 
five-man Board to have. 

Not only that, but a man who tried to do a good 
job as chairman was bounced out in humiliating 
fashion. However right or wrong his thinking may 
have been to partisans in specific cases, Joseph J. 
O’Connell, Jr., stood up in honest fashion for what 
he thought was right. He didn’t deserve the kick- 
ing around he received not only in this case but 
in another important domestic case last year in 
which Defense Secretary Louis Johnson vied with 
President Truman (and won) in trying to dictate 
to the Board. 

Last issue we berated the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for submitting to outside (and inside) pressures. 
In the latest merger case, at least, the Board had 
no ¢choite but to submit. It was told what to do 
in humiliating manner. Considering the terrific 
pressures on all sides, those members who did 
endeavor to act with independent mind in what 
they considered to be the best interests of U. S. 
policy, deserve great credit. 

Back in 1937 and 1938 the airlines wanted to get 
out from under politics. The echoes of the Black 
investigation of 1934 were still reverberating. All 
agreed that a strong, independent quasi-judicial 
agency was needed to act in the best interests of 
the country, the public, and the industry. No matter 
how strongly built a house may be, no matter how 
firm the foundations and the ethics of the con- 
structor, it doesn’t take much hacking away at the 
walls and struts to make the house collapse. The 
fault isn’t with the builder, the fault rests with 
those who hack away at the basic structure unti! 
it becomes weakened and collapses. 

As this is written the White House is endeavorin 
to find a successor to Mr. O’Connell, and there aré 
reliable reports of a major reorganization in th 
Commerce .Department affecting the CAB and th 
CAA. A great effort will have to be exerted 
restore confidence in CAB and strong measures wil! 
have to be taken inside CAB to eradicate at leas 
one source of current troubles. If only one-tent! 
of the talk going the rounds in Washington is true 
one of the prime sources of partisan trouble reach 
ing both inside and outside the Board is to b« 
found within the Board itself. Confidence cannot 
be restored, as some of the members know, unti 
one of their colleagues stops deferring to high po- 
litical sources in matters of vital importance to : 
strong and healthy air transport industry. It take: 
only one member in a family to cause the house to 


collapse. Wayne W. ParrISH 
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On the go? This 





eechcraft 


lets you accomplish more! 











Speed and Top Performance 


Because you cruise at 170 mph, 
all the travel time you formerly 
wasted is put to profitable use. You 
measure trips in hours, not days. 
The Bonanza’s 750-mile range gives 
you mobility of action. 
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Short Field Performance 


. . « because of these features: 
Take-off horsepower rating now 196 
hp at 2450 rpm. New Beechcraft 
propeller has greater static thrust. 
Action of retractable landing gear 
has been speeded up. 








Solid In-Flight Comfort 


Luxuriously appointed cabin car- 
ries four with plenty of “stretching 
room.” Quiet soundproofed cabin 
lets you arrive ready for action. 
Luxury touches: arm rests, ash trays 
for all, three map pockets. 





Extra Space When Needed 
Want more cargo space? Rear seats 
are easily removable in 3 minutes. 
Regular luggage compartment ac- 
cessible from inside or out. There’s 
even a cabin coat hanger rod to 
carry clothes wrinkle-free. 








“Passenger Car’’ Economy 


Since the Bonanza uses only 56% 
of the engine’s rated take-off horse- 
power, there’s less engine strain, 
fewer overhauls. And upkeep is ex- 
ceptionally low. You use only 9% 
gallons of fuel per hour. 
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It’s Strong on Safety 


Sturdy, low cross-braced landing 
gear with its wide tread and long 
wheel base makes rough field land- 
ings easy. Rugged all-steel frame 
far surpasses shock and stress re- 
quirement tests of CAA, 
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There’s much more fo tell about this versa- 
tile, economical business plane. For the full 
story on the revolutionary Model B35 Beech- 
craft Bonanza, contact your nearest Beechcraft 
distributor or dealer. Or for more details, write 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, 
U.S.A., on your company letterhead today. 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 


Range, 750 miles 
Fuel economy, 9.5 gph 


eechcraft 
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Goodrich 


Keeps ice from choking a jet’s throat 


—_ CONDITIONS pose a brand 
new problem for jet planes. If ice 
forms in the narrow intake of a jet 
engine, it chokes off the vital air supply. 
Without air, there’s no combustion. 
And the jet engine quits cold. 

One of the first bombers to face this 
problem was the Air Force's 4-jet B-45 
“Tornado”— built by North American 
Aviation (above). B. F. Goodrich 
engineers set out to solve it. They 
designed a lining for the B-45 diffuser 
cowl, in the “throat” that funnels air 
to the combustion chamber. A lining 
made of B. F. Goodrich electrically 


heated rubber—thin, tough rubber with a 
core of resistance wire (see inset photo). 

The resistance wires were precisely 
arranged to concentrate heat where it 
was most needed. A thermostatic con- 
trol was added. Then, with electric 
rubber supplying the heat, the diffuser 
cowl was put through a series of rugged 
icing tests. No ice formed—the problem 
was licked! 

Here again, BFG electric rubber is 
the most efficient way of providing 
spot, anti-icing heat. It also simplifies 
design, saves weight. It is very flexible 
and fits curved surfaces smoothly. 


It requires little power to operat: 
Besides diffuser cowls, B. F. Goo 
rich electric rubber is doing a successft 
anti-icing job on propellers, contro! 
surfaces, wings, air scoops, hydraul! 
lines, water tanks and many other air 
plane parts. It is a typical developmen 
of the BFG research that supplies avia 
tion with effective answers to tough 
problems. The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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INDUSTRY 


By JAMEs J. HAGGERTY, JR. 


‘(;ITH THE SITUATION in Korea 
looking blacker every day and 
the ominous shadow of World War III 
lurking in the background, there is 
one question which a lot of people 
are asking: How do we stand as re- 
gards ability to mobilize for an 
emergency? 

The question used to be: What is 
our state of readiness? to which De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson used 
to toss out a casual reply that our 
defenses were “adequate for the hour” 
as he lopped another million off the 
budget. No one is asking that question 
any more. It has become apparent 
tl our defenses were not adequate 
for the hour, not even adequate to 
handle a second class war with a 
mi’ or oriental power, much less test 
th. might of the Soviet Union. 

now Question A is whether our 
inc ‘stry is prepared to repeat its 
mc ‘lization performance of the last 
W 

the daily press recently there 
Ww. a story to the effect that it would 
ta mly a teletype from the Penta- 
gi to set the wheels of industry 
ro. ig in an all-out aircraft produc- 
tio effort and that soon the planes 
Ww 1 be rolling off the lines on a 
sc reminiscent of World War II. 
Th is a somewhat optimistic view- 
po The Pentagon is good at filling 
the air with teletypes, but before 

planes start rolling out on the 

s, there are a few physical prob- 

to be solved. 

erally, the aircraft industry 

is about on a level of prepared- 
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ness with the level just before we 
entered the last war, when we had 
the benefit of over a year of mobiliza- 
tion measures. Today’s degree of 
preparedness is largely due to a fore- 
sighted industrial mobilization pro- 
gram in which the Defense Depart- 
ment awarded contracts to industry 
to prepare plans for emergency pro- 
duction. However, although a certain 
degree of readiness has been achieved 
through this program, it might be 
stated that a lot more money and a 
lot more effort could have been ex- 
pended in that direction. Anyway, 
here’s how industrial planning works 
from the aviation standpoint. 


Missions Assigned 


First, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
assign to each of their air services its 
M-Day mission—just what would be 
required of the particular service in 
the event of an all-out emergency. 
The operations staffs of the Air Force 
and Navy then decide just what type 
and how much equipment it will take 
to handle their assignments and trans- 
mit them to the materiel agencies as 
M-Day requirements. It is up to the 
materiel agencies to develop and 
finance planning measures which will 
permit the industry to meet these re- 
quirements. 

For an example of the workings of 
an industrial mobilization contract, 
let’s look at Fairchild Aircraft Divi- 
sion, which builds one of the key 
planes in any emergency, the C-119 
Packet, and which is one of the most 
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advanced companies in the industry 
mobilization-wise. 


Detailed Planning 


The Air Force decided that, under 
mobilization, Fairchild would have to 
turn out x number of C-119’s. Ob- 
viously Fairchild’s present plant at 
Hagerstown, Md., is not large enough 
to handle M-Day production. So the 
Air Force’s Air Materiel Command 
assigned Fairchild a new plant out of 
its industrial reserve (the Air Force 
owns 29 reserve plants suitable for 
airframe and engine production) and 
gave the company a contract to set up 
the new plant on a skeleton basis. 
Fairchild made a detailed layout of 
the new plant, showing just where 
each tool and each jig would be 
placed, where the various assembly 
points would be, etc. 

Then the company prepared a series 
of detailed books in which the mobili- 
zation requirements of each plant 
sub-section are outlined. On M-Day, 
the foreman or supervisor of a given 
shop is handed one of these books; 
it tells him how many people he will 
need, what kind of tools he will need, 
where they will be located, the sched- 
ules he is expected to meet, how his 
shop will be organized, policies, pro- 
cedures and methods he must observe 
—in effect, everything he needs to 
know to organize his shop and get it 
operating on a stepped-up basis. 

Fairchild has already designed the 
tools it would need for high-volume 
production, although in this respect 
the company is unique. The design 











of a plane in low-volume production 
is considerably different from that of 
one in high-volume production. For 
instance, the whole main fuselage 
section of certain planes now in low- 
volume, or peace-time, production is 
built in a single forming jig. Ob- 
viously this system would not lend 
itself to accelerated production. 


High-Volume Design 

For high-volume production the 
fuselage must be broken down into 
a number of smaller parts designed 
for ease of transporting, assembly, 
subcontracting, etc. Fairchild’s C-82 
Packet was an example of the low- 
volume designed airplane. But at the 
time of the change-over of the pro- 
duction line to the new, improved 
Packets, the C-119’s, the Air Force 
gave Fairchild its industrial mobili- 
zation contract. Thus the company 
was able to redesign the plane for 
high-volume production, and although 
current orders call for only a few 
planes a month, the C-119 is com- 
pletely designed for all-out produc- 
tion. Fairchild has physical tools only 
for the current low-volume produc- 
tion but the design of these tools is 
for mobilization production. 

Fairchild has also developed, under 
its industrial mobilization contract, 
what it calls the “subcontract pack- 
age,” an important item in any mobili- 
zation plan, since, in the case of the 
C-119, 37% of the airplane would be 
built in subcontractors’ plants. The 
subcontract package is a bulky manila 
envelope which contains everything 
the subcontractor would have to know 
about the part he would build for 
the C-119. 

It gives him the detailed engineer- 
ing drawings of the part, the type of 
machinery he will need to build it, 
the floor loading of the machinery, 
the number of people he will require, 
the materials he will need and where 
to get them at how much, the sched- 
ule of deliveries he must meet, how 
and where to transport the finished 
sections or parts, etc. 


Subcontractors Chosen 

Fairchild has prepared a package 
for each part or section of the C-119 
it would subcontract and has indi- 
cated to the Air Force which sub- 
contractors it would like to have 
handle the work. These subcontractors 
were picked, for the most part, be- 
cause of their proximity to the as- 
sembly plant, although in some cases 
compromises were made _ between 
ability to handle a certain assignment 
and the minimum shipping preblem. 

Fairchild has worked out a plan to 
put the new assembly plant into oper- 
ation as quickly and efficiently as 
possible. In the last war, when a new 
plant was opened, the parent plant 
which had been building the par- 
ticular airplane would ship the new 
plant about 10 complete plane as- 
semblies in major sections. While the 
plant was being tooled up, these ten 
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planes would be assembled, serving 
the dual purpose of familiarizing new 
employes with the assembly work and 
at the same time getting an assembly 
line started. However, since the major 
sections were completed, the assembly 
didn’t take long, and there would be 
a long gap between the completion of 
No. 10 and the major assembly of 
No. 11, the first plane the new plant 
would build. 

To correct this inefficient operation, 
Fairchild has a plan whereby the 
parent plant would provide the new 
plant with 25 airplanes, but instead 
of being in major sections they would 
be in various stages of assembly. 

One would be virtually complete, 
in major sections; perhaps the next 
nine would consist of minor as- 





semblies, while another seven or eight 
would be in sub-assemblies. The re- 
mainder would consist merely of parts 
in no stage of assembly. Thus, by 
the time No. 25 was in a major az- 
sembly stage, the new plant would 
have had time to start turning out 
its own parts and No. 26 could follow 
right behind without a gap. 


Plan of Action 


So, to sum up: if the Pentagon gave 
Fairchild the green light on all-out 
production, the company would as- 
sign part of its present staff to the 
new plant, start an employment pro- 
gram, start building the already-de- 
signed tools and locating them in their 
pre-designated positions in the new 
plant, and hand out the subcontract 





question in the past 30 days. 


be attained? 


production rates. 


Timetable for Industry Expansion 
E XPANSIBILITY of the U. S. aircraft industry has become a major 


The industry has been given a limited go-ahead, and the signal for 
stepped-up production of bombers, fighters and military transports 
should come shortly. How soon can high-volume production of planes 


The following table depicts the expansion of the industry in World 
War II, (beginning with the President’s call for production of 50,000 
aircraft annually), and current expansion potential based on existing 














World War Il Now 
Total Total 
Monthly Production Monthly Production 
Pro- (End of Pro- (End of 
duction 12 mos.) duction 12 mos.) 
May 1940 .. 450 July 1950 .. 215 
May 1941 .. 1,339 10,209 July 1951 .. 645 4,400 
May 1942 .. 3,983 30,630 July 1952 .. 1,935 15,500 
May 1943 .. 7,086 60,068 July 1953 .. 5,000 38,000 








production within 120 days. 


mobilization. 


process of delivery. 


The World War II production rate of 50,000 planes per years was 
reached in 24 months after the go-ahead, but there was the advantage 
then of a year of industrial mobilization. Today, lacking this advan- 
tage, it would require 34 months to step up our aircraft production 
rate from its current low base to an annual rate of 50,000 planes. 

However, this expansion potential presupposes not only that there 
will be no enemy interference with our industrial system, but also 
that the nation has an effective up-to-date mobilization plan which 
will assure adequate quantities of components, accessories and other 
elements vital to the building of modern planes. And the plan we 
have is deficient in many respects. 

On the bright side, we have these factors: 
© Of the more than 1,000 modern industries plants built during last 
war, approximately 500 were kept under government control, and the 
Munitions Board has specific plans drafted for putting 253 of these on 
an immediate wartime footing when required. 

@ An additional 200 plants are in reserve, either on a standby basis 
or on stipulation that they be kept in condition to convert to wartime 


® More than 161,000 general purpose machine tools have been stock- 
piled, permitting machine tool makers to concentrate on production 
of special purpose tools critically needed in the event of full-scale 


® More than $1,500,000,000 of materials were in the national stock- 
pile of critical materials in June, with another $500,000,000 worth in 


This reserve of plants, tool and materials will offset to some extent 
the increased complexity of producing modern aircraft. 


Source: Aircraft Industries Association of America. 
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packages to the pre-designated sub- 
contractors. Meanwhile, the parent 
plant at Hagerstown would step up 
its own production to the limit of its 
capacity under a similar mobilization 
plan. 

That’s how the program works with 
an airframe. But airframes are not 
the only items involved in industrial 
planning. Last year, fiscal 1950, the 
Air Force spent some $17,000,000 on 
industrial planning measures similar 
to the C-119 program. Chief item of 
concern last year was engines; $3,- 
500,000 was spent preparing for 
emergency production of engines like 
the Pratt & Whitney R-4360, the Gen- 
eral Electric J-47 and the Allison J-33 
and J-35, the latter three jets. 

An example of how the money is 
spent is contained in a breakdown of 
the J-47 program: engineering re- 
design for high-volume production, 
$200,000; operation planning of manu- 
facturing processes, $25,000; tool de- 
sign and fabrication of critical items, 
$125,000; machine tool planning, $75,- 
000; plant layout, $50,000; test cell 
equipment, $150,000; planning with 
licensees (probably non-aviation com- 
panies like Ford, Buick, Nash and 
others), $200,000. Total, $825,000. 

In addition to engines, other items 
covered in last year’s mobilization 
planning included propellers, fire con- 
trol systems, bombing systems com- 
ponents, bomb sights, radio and radar, 
landing gear, turbo-superchargers, 
test equipment, automatic pilots, in- 
struments and ground handling equip- 
ment. 


All Not Ready 


From the foregoing one might get 
the impression, mentioned earlier, 
that the Pentagon need only press a 
button to start the planes rolling off 
the line. Such, unfortunately, is not 
the case. There are a lot of flies in 
the industrial mobilization ointment. 

Fairchild Aircraft Division is far 
from a typical case; it is probably the 
readiest of all the aircraft plants. 
Other manufacturers are in various 
stages of industrial mobilization 
planning. Some have worked out 
plant layouts for their assigned re- 
serve facilities, but have not re- 
designed their planes for high-volume 
production, an important factor in 
vicw of the fact that engineering 
alone would require a year and tool- 
ine perhaps another year. Others 
haven’t even completed plant layouts. 
Stl others have nothing but a vague 
idca of what they would be called on 
to do on M-Day. 

‘hile the planning measures which 
have been taken are big steps toward 
incustrial preparedness, not enough 
of them have been taken. For in- 
Stance, although the Air Force uses 
about 15 major engine types in the 
Planes it has in service, only five 
figured in last year’s planning meas- 
ures. In the last two years the Air 
Force alone has spent well over $20,- 
000,000 on planning measures, but this 
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is only a drop in the bucket compared 
with what it would have cost to work 
up a complete mobilization plan dur- 
ing that time. 

Another bottleneck is the lack of a 
subcontract master plan. A year ago 
the Air Force asked prime contractors 
to state their preferences as to what 
subcontractor they would like to have 
handle a particular section of their 
airplanes in the event of mobilization. 
The Air Materiel Command was sup- 
posed to have assembled the prefer- 
ences and then assigned subcontrac- 
tors to each prime contractor, seeing 
that no subcontractor was assigned 
more than he could handle and that 
subcontractors were located reason- 
ably near their prime contractors to 
simplify transportation problems. 

This has not yet been done, and if 
today were designated M-Day, prime 
contractors would find themselves in 
the awkward position of not knowing 
with what subcontractors they were 
to do business. 


Bright Side 


On the bright side of the ledger, 
we have a good industrial capacity 
due to the number of plants built in 
the last war, we have a labor pool 
available, we have non-aviation con- 
tractors who gained aviation know- 
how in the last war, and we have, 
although it is far from perfect, a plan. 

Summing up, it might be said that 
we have at least the foundation for a 
mobilization effort and we could prob- 
ably mobilize the aircraft industry 
with less confusion than accompanied 
the last mobilization. But it will take, 
at best estimate, some 30 months 
before the industry is in full high- 
volume production, due chiefly to the 
necessity for redesigning most plane 
types and tooling up the plants. 

And it is doubtful that even in that 
long time we can attain anything like 
the 50,000-plane-a-month rate reached 
in the first two years of World War II, 
due to the far greater complexity of 
the equipment we are now building. 
Airplanes like the Convair B-36 and 
the Boeing B-47, for instance, do not 
readily lend themselves to the Willow 
Run type of production. So the ulti- 
mate conclusion must be that while 
we’re prepared to a degree and are 
getting more prepared every day, we 
still need that big element time, prob- 
ably even more than we did on the 
last occasion. 

One thing which contributed much 
to the industry’s current low degree 
of expansibility was the “economy” 
program imposed on the industry by 
Louis Johnson at a time when it was 
apparent to practically everyone that 
such economy was out of order. That 
political economy is finally being 
thrown out the window. We can save 
months by making M-Day now in- 
stead of waiting for a full-scale war 
to break out. Mobilization will be 
costly, astronomically so, but lack of 
it might be more costly. 








Aviation Calendar 


July 30-Aug. 13—National soaring 
contest, Grand Prairie, Texas. 

Aug. 7-17—CAB Annual review of 
airworthiness regulations, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Aug. 19—Tennessee Air Progress 
Conference, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Aug. 19-20—Ist Annual California 
Air Freight Clinic, Oakland, Califor- 
nia. 

Sept. 4-6—National Flying Farmers 
Association annual convention, Be- 
midji, Minnesota. 

Sept. 12-14—Conference on Ground 
Facilities for Air Transportation, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Sept. 27-30—Society of Automotive 
Engineers Aeronautic Meeting and 
Aircraft Engineering Display, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 

Sept. 28-30—Air Reserve Association 
annual convention, Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Sept. 28-30—International North- 
west Aviation Council 14th annual 
convention, Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Oct. 2-4—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Oct. 12-13—1950 Conference on Air- 
port Management and Operations, 
Max Westheimer Field, North 
Campus, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Oct. 16-20—CAA Airports Advisory 
Committee meeting, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Oct. 17-18—Third annual New York 
State Airport Management Confer- 
ence, Syracuse, New York. 

Oct. 19-20—Tennessee Aviation Con- 
ference, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Oct. 26-27—Fifth Annual Aviation 
Conference, Tucson, Arizona. 


Nov. 30—Airport Fire Safety Clinic, 
sponsored by the Committee on Avia- 
tion and Airport Fire Protection, Na- 
tional Fire Protection, Ass'n, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

May 19-20—National Air 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Races, 


International 

Sept. 4-10—Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors annual flying dis- 
play and exhibition, Farnborough, 
England. 

Sept. 14—ICAO Airworthiness /Op- 
erations meeting, Paris. 

Sept. 19—ICAO Air Navigation 
Commission meeting, Montreal. 

Sept. 27—ICAO Council 
(11th Session), Montreal. 

Sept. 28—ICAO Air Transport Com- 
mittee meeting. Montreal. 

Oct, 12—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, San Francisco, California. 

Oct. 16-20—IATA Annual _ general 
meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Oct. 17—ICAO Middle East regional 
meeting, Istanbul. 

Oct. 23—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, Montreal, Quebec. 

Nov. 14—ICAO Rules of the Air/Air 


meeting 


Traffic Control Division meeting, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
Jan. 2—IACO Legal Committee 


meeting, Mexico City. 
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to modeunize theve iin -Crgine Pleda- 


For OPERATING ECONOMY! High revenue ca- 
pacity, high cruising speed and low maintenance 
costs add up to maximum economy for Martin 
4-0-4’s. Fast ground loading features will cut 
stopover time. And remember, the 4-0-4’s basic 
configuration, originally designed for low-cost 
maintenance, has been further improved as a re- 
sult of almost three years of Martin 2-0-2 ex- 
perience with Northwest Airlines and leading 
South American lines. 


For PASSENGER APPEAL! Shorter trips, shorter 
stops, and pressurized, air-conditioned, com- 
fortably quiet cabins will give travellers more 
reasons to fly by 4-0-4. And the Martin 4-0-4 
Airliner can serve smaller airports to help ex- 
pand air travel business. 


For DEPENDABILITY! Excellent low-speed flying 


qualities as well as higher cruising speeds will 











result from the 4-0-4’s efficient wing and flap 
design. Built-in aerodynamic stability will per- 
mit wide range of passenger and cargo loading. 


For FUTURE USEFULNESS! Present structural 
and performance margins permit gross weight, 
payload and power plant changes to meet future 
airline requirements. Turbo-prop engines will 


result in higher cruising speeds, a longer use- 
ful life. 


For complete specifications, write today to: 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 
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By Gerarp B. DosBEN 


THE LOW priority which military 
leaders gave airlift in national de- 

fense planning has cost lives and 

ground in the battle for Korea. 

If this country had been able to 
fly 15,000 well-trained troops with 
adequate equipment into South Korea 
the week after hostilities com- 
menced, the picture might not be 
what it is today and the road back 
to the 38th parallel might not be so 
long and bloody. Fifteen thousand 
men could not have stopped 60-ton 
tanks but they could have stopped a 
lot of the ground troops that followed 
them. Tanks can be isolated and they 
do run out of gas. 

All of this is connected with the 
high military strategy which assigned 
airlift a poor fourth and last place in 
the aircraft procurement program. 
This assignment of priority was done 
largely on the basis of two consider- 
ations: (1) The concept of global war- 
fare involving an attack on U. S. by 
Russia and the need for retaliation 
in force. (2) Lack of funds. 

Thus on the basis of the priorities 
assigned and within the limits of the 
money available, strategic bombers 
got the number one place, fighter es- 
corts second, then tactical air sup- 
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THE NEED for a fleet of military transports such as this Douglas 
C-124A Globemaster || was demonstrated early in the Korean 
War. The Globemaster can carry anything up to 50,000 pounds 
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py missing airlift 


port for ground troops, and finally air 
transports. 


Unexpected Attack 


And, as so frequently happens, 
Russia didn’t play the game, or hasn't 
to date, the way our military leaders 
predicted. Instead of a sneak attack 
on the United States, her satelite— 
North Korea—sent troops and tanks 
into South Korea. This was wholly 
unexpected and it caught our mili- 
tary leaders with their wings down. 

While responsibility for this situ- 
ation to a large extent must rest on 
the shoulders of Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson who in his false 
economy drive succeeded in freezing 
$800,000,000 in airplane funds last 
year, some blame also must be placed 
on top military leaders who estab- 
lished these plane procurement pri- 
orities. Most of these leaders are for- 
mer combat heroes. They naturally 
think first in terms of bombers and 
fighters. One seldom hears of a trans- 
port or logistics expert being decor- 
ated for valor, hence they seldom gei 
promoted to positions where their 
voice can be heard and their influ- 
ence felt in the decisions that are 
made. 

Suppose that the well-trained divi- 
sion of Marines which left the west 
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coast in a “slow boat to China” weeks 
after hostilities started could have 
been flown to South Korea within the 
first week. Even more realistically 
suppose the two Army divisions 
which landed in South Korea on July 
18, or 23 days after the fighting com- 
menced could have been flown in 
shuttle operations the 400 miles from 
bases in Japan during the first five 
days of the fighting. What this might 
have saved in blood and money only 
can be conjectured. 


Only 420 Transports 


Under the 70-group Air Force pro- 
gram, there would have been 10 
troop-carrier groups but the Truman- 
Johnson economy program required 
a reduction to 48 groups and under 
this reduction, only five troop-carrier 
groups were to be continued. This 
meant the utilization of only 420 
heavy and medium type transports 
Air Force sources say it would take 
700 C-54 type transports to move one 
division. 

Military leaders knew that in case 
of an emergency, this country’s avail- 
able airlift, both military and civil, 
was less than 30% of the ton-miles 
required. 

A recent report by the Military Air 
Transport Service made public before 
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payload a distance of 1,000 miles and return to its base without 
refueling, or a range of 2,300 miles. This could mean transportation 
for 200 fully equipped troops. 
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the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on February 
18 included the following statement: 


“The present strategic lift of 
the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice is three-quarter billion an- 
nual ton miles toward meeting 
the requirements of 7% billion 
annual ton-miles (in case of war). 
If all civilian strategic aircraft 
are made available, they will pro- 
vide an additional lift of 2% bil- 
lion ton-miles, or a total of 2% 
billion. It is estimated that 10% 
of this lift will be required for 
route support, leaving two billion 
annual ton-miles to be applied to 
the annual requirement, and 
leaving a deficit of almost 5% 
billion annual ton-miles.” 


Prophetic Testimony 

Reiterating what he has been tell- 
ing the military and Congress for the 
past five years, Capt. C. H. Schildauer 
(U. S. N. Ret.), organizer of the 
Naval Air Transport Service in World 
War II, testified prophetically before 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on May 12 as 
follows: 

“After attending hearings before 
your committee, hearing and reading 
statements of our defense officials, 
studying the Report of the President’s 
Air Policy Commission, and the Re- 
port of the Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board, I feel that, at present, 
we are proportionately less prepared 
to meet our overseas airlift require- 
ments than we were on Pearl Harbor 
day. 

“Today we are planning a defense 
of mobility and speed via the air 
routes, but that planning has not 
produced adequate airlift capacity, in 
being, to meet our requirements, 
should we have to move on the de- 
fensive in Europe or southeast Asia. 
The Berlin Airlift and the recent 
Operation Swarmer should not make 
us sit back in self-satisfaction. Stretch 
the distances in those operations of 
a few hundred miles to several thou- 
sand and you will have the inade- 
quate airlift capacity that we are so 
concerned about.” 

ut even in the face of this infor- 
mation, Steve Early, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, said the military had 
“the amount of airlift that is regarded 
as necessary for the prosecution of a 
W during its first two years.” In 
further explanation of the military 
smugness, Early told a representative 
f 146 furloughed Pan American 
Wc:ld Airway pilots that the military 
was not concerned over this matter 
as t was making its plan for war 
Wwitnout reliance on civil aviation. 


Quick Call for Help 


t six days after hostilities broke 
Out in South Korea, the military 
turred to the civil airlines for help. 
This is probably the shortest two 
years on record. 

this was writen, the scheduled 
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Gets NSRB Post 


Robert J. Smith, president of Pioneer 
Air Lines, has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Truman to be vice chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. 
Smith was expected to accept the 
appointment, which would make him 
No. 2 man in one of the most important 
of the government agencies in a time 
of crisis. 





and non-scheduled air carriers were 
being required to operate, on a char- 
ter basis, 63 four-engine planes to 
meet the airlift requirements in the 
Pacific. Among the air carriers par- 
ticipating in these operations and the 
planes involved are: 

Pan American, 10 

United and Northwest, 2 each 

Seaboard and Western, 4, plus 2 
which the carrier has been leasing 
from Alaska Airlines 

Overseas National, 4 

Transocean, 6 

Flying Tigers, 3 

Others to be included soon in the 
operations are: 

TWA, 4 

United, 5 

Capital, 2 

American Airlines, 7 

Eastern Air Lines, 4 


Northwest, American Overseas, 
Braniff, Delta, National, Panagra, and 
Western, 1. 


While it is true that the Air Force 
has on lease to the air carriers 38 
Douglas DC-4’s (C-54’s) which are 
subject to immediate recall under the 
terms of the leases, the early charter- 
ing of four-engine equipment was 
almost double that number. 


No Airline Encouragement 


In fairness to one phase of the 
military set-up, it must be stated that 
the airlines have never encouraged 
building up MATS into an organiza- 
tion that would be able to furnish all 
of the necessary airlift in case of an 
emergency. The reason is obvious be- 
cause in many instances MATS would 





have become a competitor in the 
sense it would be carrying a lot of 
traffic that in peacetime is carried by 
the airlines. But this hardly explains 
Early’s statement that use of sched- 
uled air carriers were not considered 
as necessary during the first two years 
of a war. 

In the overall it would seem that 
the military must have a change in 
its logistic concepts. Transportability 
of considerable numbers of men and 
material by air is feasible. In terms 
of original investment, it is costly 
but in terms of lives to be saved and 
military advantages to be gained, it 
might well mean much less money 
during the long pull. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Col. Alvin B. Barber has been ap- 
pointed as acting director of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board's 
Transportation Office, following the 
resignation of Capt. Granville Conway 
as director. Capt. Conway resigned be- 
cause of the pressure of private affairs 
but will continue to serve the Board in 
an advisory capacity. 

J. W. (Woody) Thomas, director of 
governmental affairs for Trans World 
Airlines, has been named as chairman 
of the Government Affairs Committee 
of the Air Transport Association. 

C. H. (Dutch) Schildhauer, one of the 
developers of the Naval Air Transport 
Service and long prominent in aviation, 
has been appointed aviation director of 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce. 

Paul W. Cherington has resigned as 
executive assistant in the CAB chair- 
man’s office to do research in the 
economics of air transportation at the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


INDUSTRY PERSONNEL 


Harold H. Warden, manager of the 
installation depart- 
ment of Curtiss- 
Wright Corpora- 
tion’s Propeller Di- 
vision for the past 
nine years, has 
been promoted to 
general sales man- 
ager of the divi- 
sion. Before join- 
ing C-W, he was 
with American Air- 
lines’ engineering 
He replaces R. Elmer Min- 











Warden 
department. 
ton, resigned. 

Thomas Wolfe, former vice president 


of Pan American World Airways’ 
Pacific-Alaska Division, has been elected 
president of Pacific Airmotive Corp., 
Burbank. 

James A. Fraser, engineer flight-test 
pilot with the Boeing Airplane Co. since 
1942, has been named staff assistant to 
J. O. Yeasting, newly-elected vice presi- 
dent-controller. 
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..LOCKHEED 


THE F-94 JET FIGHTER 


The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is the 
largest producer of jet aircraft in the world. 


Lockheed has built almost as many jet 
airplanes as all other U.S. manufacturers 
combined. In fact, jet aircraft have come 
off the Lockheed production line at the 
rate of more than one a day—every day for 
more than five years. 

First American operational jet was the 
Lockheed F-80, the famous Shooting Star, 
still the backbone of many U.S. squad- 
rons. The first American jet trainer was the 
Lockheed T-33, which today continues to 
be the only U.S. jet trainer airplane. 


Now, another “first” is being produced in 
quantity at the Lockheed jet plant. The 
F-94 All-Weather Interceptor-Fighter is 
the first production all-weather jet to go 
into service for the U.S. Air Force. 

The F-94 provides America with around- 
the-clock, around-the-calendar defense. 
\dvanced radar equipment permits this 
peedy jet to intercept and engage aircraft 
in total darkness and in adverse weather 

hich would ground today’s standard 

rhters. 

‘fterburners provide F-94’s with spectac- 
ar speed and maneuverability. And 
ooth, steady flight—characteristic of all 
ckheed jets—makes the F-94 a perfect 
n mount for its powerful armaments. 
he experience obtained in the design, 
velopment and manufacture of these 
ctical jet airplanes is invaluable in the 

kheed laboratories where the planes of 
future are taking shape today. 


LOCKHEED 


A craft Corporation, Burbank, California 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership 




















{PRODUCTION SPOTLIGHT >" 


$3.4 Billion for New Planes: Air Force Air Materiel Com- 
mand is preparing firm orders for an additional $2.7 billion in air- 
craft procurement from the new $10 billion defense fund asked by 
President Truman. An additional $646 million was to go to the Navy 
for new plane purchases. This practically doubles the procurement 
program provided in the fiscal 1951 appropriation bill which was still 
before Congress at press time. 


Super DC-3's for Navy: The Navy has contracted with Douglas 
Aircraft Co. for Conversion of 100 R4D (DC-3) airplanes to military 
versions of the Super DC-3. Order is said to be about $20 million. 
The converted plane will have 31,000-lb. gross weight and will be 
powered by Wright R1820-C9HE engines driving Hamilton Standard 
propellers. 


AF Gets C-124: The first production Douglas C-124 scheduled 
to go into regular operation with the Air Forces has been delivered 
from Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Long Beach plant to Walker AF Base at 
Roswell, N. M. Previous production models went to the Air Materiel 
Command at Wright-Patterson Field for further testing. 


Inspection Plan: The Air Force is trying out a plan of curtailed 
AF inspection on the T-33 production line at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
and may extend it to other projects if successful. AF spot inspections 
are discontinued in all departments and the actual physical inspection 
work is performed by Lockheed inspectors only under this plan. AF 
quality control personnel, however, continue to check Lockheed’s 
inspection operation. 


Delayed Deliveries: Completion of delivery of the five Con- 
vair-Liners ordered by FAMA, the Argentine airline, is now in sight. 
Three were delivered last winter, a fourth was delivered a few days 
ago, and the fifth is scheduled to be flown to Buenos Aires this month. 
Argentina’s dollar shortage complicated the deliveries. 


Lots of Connies: Total number of Lockheed Constellations 
flying or on order by the airlines or military was boosted to 231 by 
the recent order of Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia (Avianca) for 
two L-749A models. Avianca also has an option to buy a third. 


DC-6B’s For Swiss: Two Douglas DC-6B transports have been 
purchased by Swissair for use in trans-Atlantic services. Delivery is 
scheduled in May and June of next year. Order brings to 190 the total 
number of DC-6 aircraft either now flying or on order by 18 airlines. 


Test Flight: First production version of Northrop Aircraft’s F-89 
twin-jet, all-weather interceptor completed its first test flight, at 
Edward AF Base, Muroc, Calif. Northrop is building more than 100 
of the planes for the Air Force. 


Engine Debut: After completing hundreds of hours of success- 
ful ground tests, the Avro Orenda engine, designed to power to 
RCAF’s Avro CF-100 fighter, has made its first flight test. The Or- 
endas were mounted in the outboard engine positions of a specially 
equipped Lancaster bomber for the flight, results of which were not 
disclosed. 


Magnesium Plane: The Air Materiel Command’s Aircraft 
Laboratory has given a go-ahead signal to engineers working on the 
design of an all-magnesium-alloy plane. Tests with a Lockheed F-80 
with wings made entirely of a magnesium-zirconium alloy were 
promising enough to warrant further development. One advantage 
expected is increased fuel capacity, since the un-reinforced magnesium 
skin may make it possible to do away with some of the stringers 
and chord-wise formers. 


Wing Panels: Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has delivered four of 
the 14 sets of Constellation outer wings ordered by Eastern Air Lines, 
which is converting its L-649’s to long-range L-749’s. Panels will in- 
crease fuel capacity by 750 gallons. EAL is making the installations 
at its Miami base. Cost of panels is $400,000. 











Truman About-Face Climaxes 
Bitter PanAm—AQOA Case 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


(Editor’s Note: See News in Brief, 
Page 6, for the most recent develop- 
ments in the PAA-AOA merger.) 


EN THE Civil Aeronautics 
Board on July 17 officially issued 
its Presidential-approved decision au- 
thorizing the $17,450,000 sale of 
American Overseas Airlines to Pan 
American World Airways, it was the 
climax to the most bitterly-fought 
case that had come before the Board 
in its 12-year history. 

For months there had been in- 
.trigue and maneuvering. Both sides, 
:!PAA and AOA on the one hand, and 
TWA, Seaboard & Western Airlines 
and a group of AOA employees on 
the other, called the case the 
“dirtiest” of all time. There was dis- 
sension and ill feeling within the 
Board itself. 

It was a case in which President 
Truman okayed CAB disapproval of 
the sale one day and recalled his ap- 
proval the next, ordering a favorable 
decision. One report was that Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson was instru- 
mental in persuading Truman to 
change his mind. Oswald Ryan, only 
CAB member unqualifiedly in favor 
of the sale, was said to have made a 
secret White House visit. 

TWA, which fought the sale bitter- 
ly, was awarded stops at London and 
Frankfurt, but found itself with PAA 
competition in Paris and Rome. What 
the British, French and Italians will 
have to say about the new services 
remained to be seen. There were pre- 
dictions that protests will be forth- 
coming. 


Atlantic Set-Up Changed 


What the President had done, in 
ordering approval of the sale, was to 
change the North Atlantic three-air- 
line set-up before expiration of the 
seven-year Atlantic experiment. That 
experiment concludes in 1952, at 
which time CAB is to re-examine 
the entire situation. The amended 
certificates in the merger case will 
expire July 4, 1952. 

PAA and AOA are settling the de- 
tails to close the sale. PAA announced 
that Harold R. Harris, AOA vice 
president and _ general manager, 
would become PAA’s vice president 
‘in charge of Atlantic services. Horace 
‘Brock, PAA Atlantic Division man- 
ager, will remain in that capacity, 
reporting to Harris. 

On May 17, CAB decided to dis- 
approve the sale. Chairman O’Connell 
and Russell B. Adams were emphati- 
cally against it. Harold Jones also 
disapproved in a separate opinion. 
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Josh Lee favored the sale but as- 
serted that TWA should be awarded 
a London stop. Oswald Ryan strong- 
ly favored the sale. 

The O’Connell-Adams opinion was 
highly critical of PAA. In strong lan- 
guage, it said that PAA absorption 
of AOA would “result in public detri- 
ment” by increasing, not lessening, 
the cost to the government, and 
would “stifle” effective competition 
in U. S. flag operations across the 
Atlantic. It called PAA’s predicted 
mail pay savings “wholly devoid of 
merit” and said that over half of 
PAA’s claimed savings was “unwar- 
ranted inflation.” 


Cautioned on Policies 


On a number of occasions, it added, 
CAB had “felt it necessary to caution 
Pan American with respect to both 
its rate structure policy and its policy 
on capacity. The carrier’s response 
thereto has not been such as to create 
any confidence or belief that Pan 
American would operate the merged 
routes in such manner as to make 
available to the government the bene- 
fits of any savings . . It is clear 
that in order to realize the potential 
savings Pan American would 
have to reverse abruptly the man- 
agement policies which have resulted 
in the recent sharp upward trend in 
its break-even need.” 

O’Connell and Adams also touched 
on the situation that ultimately de- 
veloped in CAB’s second decision in 
the case. “The ultimate deleterious 
effects of the heightened concentra- 
tion of power:cannot be avoided by 
tinkering with the carriers’ 





route structure. Obviously, by some 
re-shuffling of route segments or 
points, we could give rise to an im- 
mediate increase in traffic for TWA. 
The most important point to which 
we could give it access would be Lon- 
don . . . We should not have begun 
to redress the inordinate competitive 
imbalance, and it is to be doubted 
whether we should be postponing by 
one week the eventual undermining 
of TWA’s international operation.” 


Ryan Dissents 


Jones was not as emphatic. He 
did not believe that the record 
showed that PAA was trying to 
create a monopoly or that it would 
have unfair advantage over TWA. 
But he pointed out that the U. S. was 
in the midst of a seven-year experi- 
ment on the Atlantic and didn’t know 
all the answers yet. The route pat- 
tern should not be changed, he said, 
without a “dispassionate” hearing and 
as a result of a “heated, acrimonious 
adversary proceeding.” 

Ryan disagreed completely. Assert- 
ing that “the American taxpayer 
emerges as the forgotten man in this 
decision,” he said there was need for 
a more economic Atlantic air pattern 
and a need to reduce the “rising tide 
of subsidy.” PAA’s estimates of sav- 
ings were “sound and, if anything, too 
conservative,” he said, adding that 
the sale would not weaken TWA, 
which would receive a share of AOA’s 
traffic. TWA, he stated, is “already 
the dominant carrier in the trans- 
atlantic service.” 

On June 29, President Truman ap- 
proved CAB’s 3-2 disapproval of the 
sale. The next day, however, when 
the decision was within hours of 
being released, his letter of approval 
was recalled. CAB sources have said 
that the recall came after three phone 
calls to the Board from Presidentia! 
Secretary Matt Connelly. 

Several days later, on July 10 (in 


__.When the Martin P5M-! Marlin flying boat was first operated 
Water Rudders in the water, the additional hull between the keel and chine 
(brought about by the use of a long afterbody) made the airplane difficult to 
maneuver in close areas. Following tank tests at the Stevens Institute of Technology 
Martin installed the underwater flaps shown in this drawing to provide greater maneuver- 
ability and additional braking. Operated hydraulically by means of electrical solenoids 
which the pilot controls, the flaps can be extended as much as 65 degrees, individually 
or together. The flaps, which are protected against overspeed conditions by special! 

spill provisions, are said to reduce maneuvering space requirements by 50%. 
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the meantime, on July 8, the Presi- 
dent accepted O’Connell’s resigna- 
tion), CAB received a letter from 
Truman stating that he had decided 
to approve the sale, and to allow 
TWA into London and Frankfurt and 
PAA into Paris and Rome. “My 
objective is to accomplish a route 
pattern in which our nation may have 
the benefit of competition to the prin- 
cipal traffic points in Europe, and 
to avoid a monopoly on the part of 
either of the United States carriers,” 
he said. 


White House Visit 


Following the President’s  ap- 
proval of CAB’s 3-2 disapproval. Os- 
wald Ryan was reported to have 
visited the White House without the 
knowledge of his colleagues. Drew 
Pearson, newspaper columnist, stated 
that Ryan told the other CAB mem- 
bers the next morning that the Presi- 
dent “had asked him to carry the 
oral message that he wanted the en- 
tire question of the merger reversed” 
and that the sale should be permitted. 
O’Connell, according to Pearson, hit 
the ceiling and wrote a “hot personal 
letter” to Truman protesting his 
“shabby treatment” and asking imme- 
diate acceptance of the resignation 
he had sent to the White House on 
June 13. 

Pearson attributed the change in 
Truman’s views on the merger to 
Defense Secretary Johnson, who 
visited the President on his yacht, 
and to Presidential aides Connelly 
and John Steelman. There have been 
other Washington reports that an as 
yet unnamed person was primarily 
responsible for the President’s switch. 

On July 10, the same day it re- 
ceived the Truman letter, the four 
remaining CAB members revised their 
opinion to approve the sale, and the 
President okayed this opinion the 
next day. 

It was here that James M. Landis, 
former CAB chairman, and now a 
partner in the Washington law firm 
of Landis, Gewirtz and Maclay, 
stepped into the picture. Representing 
Seaboard & Western and a group of 
AOA employes (Brian O. Sparks et 
al) in opposition to the sale, Landis 
moved to stop CAB from issuing its 
second decision. 


Restraining Order Signed 


t 2:30 a. m. on July 12, Landis 
go: District Judge H. A. Schweinhaut 
ou. of bed, presented his case, and 
pe: suaded the judge to sign an order 
res raining CAB from issuing any- 
thing except its original disapproval. 
The case, Landis argued, was not one 
thai required Presidential approval. 
Su approval is required on ordi- 
na international route cases, but 
thi: was an acquisition of control, or 
a Sc.e, and, once disapproved by CAB, 
there was nothing on which the 
President could act, he said. 

CAB, through the Justice Dept., 


AUGUST 1, 1950 


asked to have the order dissolved on 
grounds that all action in the case 
had been completed before Landis 
obtained the order. In arguments be- 
fore Judge Schweinhaut on July 13, 
the principal issue was whether a 
Presidential-approved order was ef- 
fective as soon as signed by the Presi- 
dent or whether it must first be re- 
leased to the parties and the public. 
Graham Morison, Assistant Attorney 
General, argued that release was not 
necessary; Landis took the opposite 


approval was not necessary in this 
case. 

During his argument, Morison in-, 
advertently disclosed—for the first 
time officially—that there had been a 
CAB decision disapproving the sale, 
that the President had signed it, but 
later reversed himself. 

The next day, George Solomon, an 
attorney associated with Landis, vis- 
ited the CAB secretary’s office and 
asked to look at the original 3-2 de- 
cision. After a hurried Board meet- 


view and reiterated that Presidential ing, copies of the decision were re- 





The Merger in Brief 


The 19-month-old Pan American-American Overseas acquisition de- 
cision issued by the CAB on July 17 had following major provisions: 

1. Sale of American Overseas Airlines to Pan American World Air- 
ways approved. 

2. AOA’s certificate of public convenience and necessity transferred 
to PAA. 

3. PAA granted stops at Paris and Rome; TWA awarded London and 
Frankfurt (the latter until no longer required in the interests of the 
American occupation of Germany). 

4. Amended certificates become effective 60 days after date of their 
approval by President Truman (July 11, 1950). They expire July 4, 1952. 

5. PAA and TWA must file initial service plans with CAB for service 
under their amended certificates. Until CAB approves, companies can- 
not inaugurate service to any point under the authorizations except in 
accordance with the service plans in effect on the effective date of the 
certificates. 

6. Proceeding is held open and CAB retains jurisdiction for purpose 
of imposing such employe protective conditions as it may find “appro- 
priate and in the public interest.” 

7. No person employed by PAA or AOA in North Atlantic operations 
upon the effective date of this order shall be discharged other than for 
good cause shown until further order of CAB. 


Case History 


Before the decision was issued, however, it had gone through the 
following course of events: 

Dec. 13, 1948—Merger proposal first announced, providing payment for 
AOA in PAA common stock. Agreement was to terminate Sept. 13, 1949. 

June 24, 1949—Six weeks of hearings ended, one of the longest on 
record, with transcript of 3,873 pages. 

Sept. 13, 1949—CAB proceedings not concluded; agreement extended 
to Mar. 13, 1950, with option to June 13. Amended to provide payment 
of $17,450,000 cash for AOA instead of stock. 

Dec. 22, 1949—Favorable examiner’s report. 

Mar. 1, 1950—Oral argument before Board members. 

May 17, 1950—CAB disapproved sale by 3-2 vote. 

June 6, 1950—PAA-AOA agreement extended to June 30 (from there 
on extension was a few days at a time). 

June 29, 1950—President Truman approved CAB decision. 

June 30, 1950—President Truman recalled his approval. : 

July 10, 1950—President Truman wrote to Acting CAB Chairman Os- 
wald Ryan, stating that he had decided to approve the sale. 

July 10, 1950—CAB revised its decision, approving the sale. 

July 11, 1950—President Truman approved revised decision. 

July 12, 1950—Seaboard & Western Airlines and a group of AOA em- 
ployees (Brian O. Sparks et al) obtain court order restraining CAB from 
issuing anything except its original opinion. 

July 13, 1950—Government asks to have restraining order dissolved. 
Argument held before Judge H. A. Schweinhaut. 

July 14, 1950—CAB makes original 3-2 decision available for public 
inspection. Second decision also made public as part of court proceed- 
ings before Judge Schweinhaut. TWA asks CAB to stay issuance of 
second decision. 

July 17, 1950—Judge Schweinhaut lifts restraining order; CAB issues 
decision approving sale, after denying TWA motion. 
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. . for all aviation needs! Air 
Associates is the world’s largest 
distributor of materials and 
supplies for the aircraft indus- 
try. Our strategically located 
warehouses are stocked with a 
million dollar inventory to 
assure prompt service any place 
in the country. 


Manufacturers, airlines and air- 
port operators look to Air 
Associates as a one source sup- 
ply for all their aviation needs. 
And, Air Associates also designs 
and manufactures electronic, hy- 
draulic, electro-mechanical and 
pneumatic devices. Resident 
representatives are located in 
Seattle, Washington— Wichita, 
Kansas—Washington, D. C. 
and a sub-branch is maintained 
in Miami, Florida. Contact 
your nearest Air Associates 
office, or branch, for complete 
information. 


INCORPORATED 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
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leased to the public. In the mean- 
time, the second decision was made a 
part of the public record in the court 
proceeding, which Judge Schwein- 
haut had under advisement. 


Unique Case 


Thus, for the first time in CAB 
history, its decision in a case was 
officially known before it was actual- 
ly served on the parties. On the same 
day, TWA filed a motion with CAB 
asking that it stay issuance of the 
second decision and reopen the whole 
case. 

On the following Monday, July 17, 
Judge Schweinhaut dissolved the re- 
straining order. Minutes later, after 
denying TWA’s motion for a stay, 
CAB made public its opinion approv- 
ing the sale. The judge, in dissolving 
the order, stated that “before this 
court acted, the Board and the Presi- 
dent had acted. Hence .. . the 
court must hold that the case is moot 
: . There seems to be no reason in 
logic or in law why the Board can- 
not reverse itself. In this case it did 
so and the fact that it was by direc- 
tion of the President is beside the 
point. The second decision was as 
much a decision as the first one . . . 
There is no statutory requirement for 
publication of an order of the Board 
as a prerequisite to validity.” 

Attorneys for those opposed to the 
sale were quick to call attention to an 
interesting point in the second deci- 
sion. This decision admitted the ex- 
istence of the 3-2 original disapproval 
but skipped over the fact that the 
President had ever signed it, stating 
only that he had “withheld his ap- 
proval” and later ordered a new opin- 
ion. 

Copies of the 3-2 document ex- 
amined by lawyers and reporters did 
not include the original, and hence 
bore no Presidential signature. TWA 
told the Board that “speculation ex- 
ists that the signature of the Presi- 
dent has been eradicated therefrom 
or that the document itself has been 
physically destroyed.” To date, CAB 
has not answered. 

The fact remained that except for 
Morison’s statement in court, thers 
would not now be any official dis 
closure that the President had signed 
anything but the second opinion. 

When the PAA-AOA combine and 
TWA have drawn up their servi 
plans—how they propose to operat 
their amended routes—and presented 
them to CAB for approval, the fi 
eign governments involved will be 
officially notified, through the Stat 
Dept., of the changes. It was he 
that some observers believed that t 
governments would protest agai! 
increased U. S. competition. 

But even opposing attorneys wé 
agreed on one point: despite what 
legal or diplomatic developments ti: 
future might bring, once a merger of 
this magnitude was completed, it 
would be next to impossible to un- 
scramble it. 
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DESIGN-ENGINEERING 


Fuel Consumption of deHavilland’s Comet 


By RicuHarp G. WORCESTER 


T HE ENGLISH press has given the 
world a tremendous amount of in- 
formation about the de Havilland 
Comet airliner (the publication 
Aeronautics, for instance, has prac- 
tically written a book about the air- 
craft) but little or no data is ap- 
parently available on the fuel con- 
sumption. 

If there is one crucial issue on jet 
transports in general and the Comet 
in particular, it is exactly how the 
pattern of fuel consumption differs 
from that of ordinary transports. All 
operational characteristics return 
sooner or later to this comparatively 
obscure factor. 

This survey, which deals only with 
this single aspect, rounds up facts 
given at the IATA Asbury Park con- 
ference, by BOAC officials, represen- 
tatives of the British Ministry of 
Civil Aviation and other well-known 
personalities. Integrating this data 
with the published Comet range and 
Ghost performance figures gives what 
we believe is a realistic picture of 
Comet fuel economics. 

One of the difficulties encountered 
at an early stage in this study was 
how to resolve the contradictions. 
For example, at the IATA conference 


a D. H. official gave the underwing 
refuelling rate as 200 gallons/min. 
whereas Aeronautics and the D. H. 
Gazette gave it as 180 gailons/min. 

The makers have stated that an im- 
provement in consumption of up to 
5% can be expected with development 
on the Ghost turbines. D. H. has a 
backlog of orders which will probably 
keep it busy into 1954, so if anybody 
placed an order for a Comet now 
they would receive a_ substantially 
better product at 112,000 lbs. than, 
for instance, some of the early BOAC 
models at 105,000 lbs. Therefore, the 
5% improvement is shown in brackets 
throughout the article and operators 
can work to the keener estimates. 

Detailed plans are being worked out 
for the Comet to operate on the 
British Commonwealth routes to 
South Africa and east up to about 
Caleutta. Nowhere along these empty 
skyways is there any real traffic 
problem except at London Airport 
where a simple system of priority can 
be worked out while the whole future 
of air traffic control for jets is being 
examined by the newly established 
Working Party. 

All being well, an experimental 
mail service should start between 
December, 1951, and April, 1952, prob- 
ably using the second Ministry of 


Supply aircraft, and the first BOAC 
model (No. 3 off the line and first 
with the multi-wheel undercarriage) 
will join it, carrying passengers some 
time in 1952. 


How the Fue! Goes 


The fuel capacity of the Comet now 
flying is 7,200 gallons and capacity in 
the second and subsequent Comets 
(according to a speaker at the SAE 
conference) is increased—probably to 
about 8,000 gallons. 

These are the approximate fuel 
consumption figures during a typical 
Comet flight. While taxiing at 30 mph. 
the consumption is a minimum of 13 
gallons/mile but assuming stops which 
cause opening up, a realistic figure is 
perhaps 22 gallons/mile. Idling con- 
sumption is 350 gallons/hr. (332) or 
88 per engine (84). For takeoff, using 
the Ghost specific of 1.06 lb./lb.th./hr., 
the consumption will rise momen- 
tarily to 3,000 gallons/hr. (2840) or 
750 per engine (751). 

The fuel to reach 32,000 feet, how- 
ever, is not more than about 150 gal- 
lons (142). The climb can be at up 
to 2,050 ft./min., or 1,120 ft./min. on 
three engines according to D. H. A 
reasonable initial climb would be 
1,500 ft./min. or keeping to the 
maker’s floor angle figure of six 
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Several six- and eight-jet versions of the Boeing B-52 have been proposed. This one—which is likely to be 
the final layout—reveals the general similarity to the 8-47 and YB-56. The B-52 bomber has a gross weight 


of 00,000 Ibs., and powered ‘v eight General Electric J-53 engines of 12,000 Ibs. static thrust or 19,500 Ibs. thrust with afterburning 


and methanol inject'~ 
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This should give the bomber a speed of M.95 and a still-air range of about 6,000 miles. 
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‘ ‘ Noteworthy points about this cutaway of the Lockheed 
Night Fighter Layoui—+ 94 Night Fighter is the positioning of the radar in 


the rear cockpit and the scanner mounting in the nose. 


This is probably the first time 


afterburning equipment has been shown drawn to scale in an operational fighter. The 


engine is a modified Allison J-33-A-23 centrifugal jet engine. 


The fuselage has been 


lengthened to 40 feet 1.27 inches and span is 38 feet 10.5 inches. 








degrees maximum. The climbing rate 
would gradually decrease to about 
600 ft./min. at 23,000 feet. Use of 
anti-icing on the climb imposes no 
appreciable fuel penalty as the en- 
gines are already turning at high 
rpm. 

The leveling-off height will depend 
on the temperature, gross weight and 
stage length. Assuming a long stage 
length this height varies from about 
25,000 ft. for the worst case at 105,- 
000 lb. and temperature 18° above 
ICAN to 35,000 feet at 80,000 lb. and 
temperature 10° below ICAN. 

Fuel consumption at a typical level- 
ing-off altitude of 28,000 feet works 
out at 625 gallons/hr. (592) or 156 
per engine (147) at 400 mph. TAS 
which gives an ampg of .64 (.67). The 
indicated speed range here is about 
105-270 mph. This fuel situation will 
gradually improve until at 40,000 feet 
the aircraft will be using 580 gal- 
lons/hr. (550) or 145 per engine 
(138). 

Using the D. H. figure of 485 mph. 
TAS this works out at .835 ampg 
(.88). Indicated speed range here is 
smallest from 110 to 260 mph. and the 
limiting factor may be the service 
mach number of about .8. The point to 
remember about the Comet is that the 
main body of the flight will be done 
at this ampg figure which is not far 
short of the best piston engine figures 
of around 1.0. 

Having gradually reached 40,000 
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feet while cruising (or anything up 
to nearly 45,000 feet if the tempera- 
ture is much below ICAN and the 
weight is low) the descent must be 
started correspondingly earlier. Esti- 
mates cheerfully ranging from 200 to 
400 miles have been given—probably 
about 300 miles from home is the 





Comet Guarantee 


In these days of “cost-plus” it 
is seldom that a British manu- 
facturer will guarantee any- 
thing, even on a conventional 


airplane. de Havilland, how- 
ever, has guaranteed—with 
penalty clauses—the speed, 


still-air range, payload and de- 
livery dates of the Ministry of 
Supply and BOAC Comet fleets. 
So far as can be ascertained, 
the guarantees are as follows: 

Still-air range 3,500 miles 
with 6,000-lb. payload. (The 
London-Cairo flight was 2,200 
miles with 8,000-lb. payload). 

Speed at least 465 mph. TAS 
(The Comet has_ repeatedly 
flown about 500 mph.). 

The delivery dates of the 
BOAC aircraft are not known; 
a reasonable guess is that they 
range from the first transport 
around the middle of 1952 to 
the last one some time in 1954. 


















point when the descent would start, 
slowly, at about 450 ft./min. 

At this stage if there is an airport 
delay of one hour the pilot can use 
the descent to maximum advantage 
and the penalty would be not more 
than about 300 gallons (285), which 
works out at only 75 per engine (71) 
or considerably less than the ground 
idling consumption. This figure is of 
special interest because it is the one 
airport holding situation in which the 
Comet fuel consumption compares 
closely with that of equivalent 100,- 
000-lb. piston-engined transports. 

If anti-icing equipment is used dur- 
ing 50 miles of its descent D. H. says 
the penalty arising from the increased 
engine rpm. is 150 gallons (this figure 
is unlikely to be reduced with engine 
development). The gentle descent 
would be continued until the pressure 
system has built the cabin up to sea 
level conditions at 20,000 ft. at which 
the aircraft can descend at any rate 
up to the floor angle of —4 degrees 
which D. H. recognizes as the point 
above which passengers tend to get 
disconcerted. 

At this altitude the consumption is 
830 gallons/hr. (790) or 208 per en- 
gine (197) at 350 mph. TAS or .42 
ampg (.44). The descent can be any- 
thing up to about 3,500 ft./min. and 
at 5,000 feet the pilot would check 
the descent, close the dive brakes 
and prepare to enter the airport cir- 
cuit. Here the consumption is 900 
gallons/hr. (855) or 225 per engine 
(214) at 270 mph. TAS and ampg is 
3 (.32). 

When the aircraft comes down to 
sea level and the pilot does a balked 
landing procedure he flies at 190 mph. 
TAS using 1,100 gallons/hr. (1050) or 
276 per engine (262) giving an ampg 
in the worse case of .17 (.18). The 
speed range here is 95 to 350 mph. 
indicated. 


Temperature Effects 


The penalty for cruising at 2,500 
ft. below the optimum—say when 
ducking under a jet stream—is about 
84 gallons/hr. (79) and the increas« 
in consumption with a temperatur: 
rise 15 degrees above ICAN is 9 
gallons/hr. (91). The fuel expended 
coming down to airfield level and re 
turning is 240 gallons (228). All thes: 
are D. H. figures. 

In the three-engine case the fue 
penalty from the drop in altitude } 
135 gallons/hr. (127) with the thre 
live engines running at the sam 
speed. If they are opened up to hol 
the altitude the increase is about 18‘ 
or translated at 28,000 feet this is 55 
gallons/hr. (525) from the three 
However 28,000 feet is about th: 
three-engine ceiling. At 85,000 lI 
the two-engine climb is an averag 
of 800 ft./min. 
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World’s Pure Jets 


The distribution of U. S. jet 
engines, shown in bold face, 
among the list shows that this 
country is currently developing 
a greater variety of engines 
than any other. The table is in- 
tended only to give an approxi- 
mate overall picture and no at- 
tempt is made to place the en- 
gines exactly in their correct 
thrust brackets because many 
of them like the General Elec- 
tric J-47 and the Rolls-Royce 
Avon have a wide range of dry 
thrust ratings. The figures in 
brackets indicate approximately 
the augmented ratings, which 
include afterburning, and the 
wet rating where this is known. 


Dry thrust 
static rating 
(Ibs.) Engine 

_ es Boeing 500 

Ee. Turbomeca Pemene 

1,000 ..... Armstrong Siddeley 
Adder 1 

Re ceca Westinghouse J-30 


ee Rateau SRA 101 
ee Avro Chinook 
Shvetsov “Jumo 


004H” 
3.600 ..... Westinghouse J-34 
(5,000 Ib.) 
D. H. Goblin 2 
(3,500 Ib.) 
er Rolls-Royce Derwent 
5 (4,000 Ib.) 
4,000 ..... D. H. Goblin 4 


Metrovick Beryl 2 
Westinghouse J-40 
Allison J-35 
Allison J-33 

(4,600 Ib.) 


4,500 ..... Shvetsov “RB-45” 
ATAR 101 (French) 
9,000 ..... D. H. Ghost 1 
Rolls-Royce Nene 1 
$500 ..... D. H. Ghost 


D. H. Ghost (mil.) 
P & W J-42 Nene 
(7,000 Ib.) 
General Electric J-47 
(8,000 Ib.) 
6,000 ..... Westinghouse XJ-46 
6,500 ..... P & W J-48 Tay 
(8,000 Ib.) 
Rolls-Royce Avon 1 
Avro Orenda 


(8,000 Ib.) 

000 ..... Allison J-35-develop- 
ment 

/ FA Shvetsov ASH-series 

[eee Armstrong Siddeley 
Sapphire 

' Peer Rolls-Royce AJ-85 

[oer Bristol “pilot de- 
velopment” 


0,500 ....Rolls-Royce AJ-105 

1,000....P & W J-57 

2,000 ....Allison project 

3,000 ....General Electric J-53 
(19,500 Ib.) 
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By Richard G. Worcester 
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(THERE IS an undercurrent of anxious feeling in many free countries that 
the knockabout world of commerce is not an entirely satisfactory atmos- 
phere in which to struggle with the design complexities of evolving modern 
electronic-jet and rocket weapon carriers. The work is so solemn (thus the 
argument runs) and the achievements so vital to the future of mankind that 
somehow the companies engaged in the various defense programs should be 
protected from the unpredictable ups and downs of the financial barometer. 
This habit of thought is plausible rather than convincing because, like 
some malignant diseases, the cure is apt to be more dangerous than the con- 
dition. An organization like North American for instance with but one cus- 
tomer—the AMC—might be regarded as in effect an arsenal. But the word 
arsenal in many people’s minds spells subservience, sterility and servitude— 
none of which has any relevance to a company which can turn out a superla- 
tive weapon like the F-86. Another point which is easy to overlook is that the 
fusion of electronics, supersonics and nucleonics is getting beyond the capacity 
of many aircraft companies unless their spread of design knowledge becomes 
wider than it is now. This has tended to keep these lines of research together 
under one roof as it were, by entrusting advanced weapon development to 
industrial giants whose economic stability is tied closely to the overall pros- 
perity level of the country. 

Scientific workers have long understood the moral risks and repugnance 
of research conducted on the secrecy level apparently considered essential at 
places like Oak Ridge, Hanford and Los Alamos. Technicians have indeed 
taken the unusual—if not unprecedented—course of expressing these feelings 
in public. They have felt with David Lilienthal the stifling effect of monopoly 
when it reaches the stage of stamping as secret papers and equipment which 
can be bought by the public. If there is one terrifying lesson the world has 
learned from Russia, particularly as a result of the Lysenko controversy, it is 
that the industrial strength of a country lies in its design and inventive genius. 
For this to work freely it demands the wholehearted participation, support 
and encouragement of free discussion in the recognized open forums such as 
the scientific institutes, the technical press and so forth. Technological deca- 
dence follows from acts of industrial isolation and unnecessary secrecy as 


inexorably as night follows day. 


The basic principle of the military and civil operators asking for 
what they want and leaving the manufacturers to provide it, has long 
been accepted as the basis of aircraft procurement. This is a good 
system so long as the people who write the specifications know how 
to frame them as a challenge to industry. The system becomes a 
thoroughly bad one when, as sometimes happens, the operators hold 
the carrot either so near that it is promptly grabbed and eaten by 
the donkey or else so far away that he cannot see it. Intuition is 
needed to lay down exactly the right requirements but this alone is 
not sufficient. A long and deep knowledge of the most searching 
technical problems is a vital prerequisite which the specification 
writers must possess. Take for instance the broad question of pay- 
load; in order to decide this the planners must have in mind a struc- 
ture-to-gross weight ratio. But only an intimate understanding of a 
labyrinth of integrated mathematics on the strength of future ma- 
terials can throw up a structure weight which will provide industry 
with the successive emotions of amusement, doubt, hope and convic- 
tion which combine the essence of a good “carrot.” 


The needle nose, no doubt, has its value for supersonic aircraft but the 
rash of sharp entries on slower production models is in some cases the 
product of the artist rather than the scientist. Lockheed, however, designed 
the side intakes of the XF-90 to marry with the long needle which is the 
best platform for the airspeed indicator pressure head. Of the eight sonic and 
supersonic aircraft designs, four have rounded noses. 
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of piston engines saps energy and 
nerves. Only Jetflight in the AVRG 
Jetliner makes perfection. 

Up front with the crew there’s a restful 
quiet that keeps them fresh throughout 
the run when the machine is powered by 
the smooth thrust of jet engines. 

The extra speed, safety and phenomenal 


A. V. — CANADA LIMITED 


MALTON, ONTARIO 






happier passe 


HE MOST COMFORTABLE passenger seat 
ever designed becomes a fatiguing‘ 
spot to sit in when the roar and vibsations 
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pail make all other 
Seeeeprimitive. With greater 
mea pacity, easier and faster main- 
fewer spares needed and the 
mf more flying hours per day, 


“the seoll margin becomes a potential 


major aspect of Jetliner operation. 

For more detailed consideration you will 
need Jetliner operational studies. AVRO 
Canada is prepared to submit these on 
request from interested airline operators. 
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P & W's Jet Engine Research Laboratory 


Dedication Highlights 
Company’s 
Twenty-fifth 


Anniversary 


[TWENTY-FIVE years ago, Frederick 
B. Rentschler founded Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft with the object of 
“designing, constructing, testing and 
experimenting with aeroplane engines, 
aeroplanes, hydroplanes, etc., and if 
successful to proceed with the pro- 
duction thereof.” 

On July 26, Pratt & Whitney marked 
its 25th anniversary by ceremonies 
which included a tour of the com- 
pany’s plant at East Hartford, Conn., 
for press and military observers. Lt. 
Gen. K. B. Wolfe, USAF Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Materiel, and Rear Adm. 
Alfred M. Pride, Chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics, were to be on 
the program as guest speakers, along 
with Rentschler, now board chairman 
of United Aircraft Corp., P. & W.’s 
parent company, William P. Gwinn, 
general manager of P. & W., and H. 
M. Horner, United Aircraft president. 


Highlight of the program was the 
formal dedication of the company’s 
new $12,000,000 jet engine research 
and development laboratory, the 
largest privately-owned jet research 
facility in the world. To be known 
officially as the Andrew Willgoos 
Turbine Laboratory, honoring the 
man who served as P. & W.’s chief 
engineer from the company’s found- 
ing in 1925 until his death in 1949, 
the laboratory was dedicated by vice 
president-engineering of United Air- 
craft Leonard S. Hobbs, Willgoos’ 
long-time close associate in P. & W. 
engineering activities. 

he new laboratory, with power 
erating capacity up to 80,009 
sepower, has four test cells in 
ch engine components and com- 
e engines may be tested. It was 
gned primarily to apply P. & W.’s 
osophy of component testing; the 
pany feels that refinement and 
rovement of components offers 
biggest pay-off, as evidenced by 
30% power increase they were 
to get in the new J-48 jet engine 
out changing the dimensions of 
rredecessor, the J-42. 


provide the tremendous power 
julred for jet testing, the laboratory 
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IN THIS burner test cell, one of four test cells in the laboratory, hot or cold, dense or 
thin air can be pumped to simulate operating conditions over a wide range of altitudes. 
This cell can be used for testing burners or complete engines. Special silencing chambers 
meter all air into and out of the test cells to reduce the noise to the lowest possibble level. 


has an array of marine power plants, 
including four boilers originally built 
for Navy cruisers and four turbo- 
generators from surplus destroyers. 
The four generators turn out a total of 
18,400 kilowatts, enough to supply a 
city of 150,000 with light and power. 


The laboratory also has a pump 
house which pumps 120,000 gallons of 
water a minute through the test cells 
and a complete noise muffling system. 
The facility will be operated by the 
engineering department under En- 
gineering Manager W. A. Parkins and 
Chief of Experimental Laboratories 
B. A. Schmickrath. 

Also included in the anniversary 
observance was a display of the latest 
P. & W. engines and a full power 
demonstration of the J-48 engine, the 
most powerful jet in U. S. service. 

Besides the J-48, Pratt & Whitney 
is now building, in production quan- 
tities, the R-4360 Wasp Major piston 
engine, power plant for such airplanes 
as the Convair B-36, Fairchild C-119 
Packet, Douglas C-124, Boeing C-97 
Stratofreighter and others. The com- 
pany also has an experimental turbo- 
prop engine, the PT-2, which develops 
in the neighborhood of 6,000 horse- 
power, and a new Air Force high- 
thrust axial-flow turbo-jet engine, the 
J-57. 
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LARGEST privately financed jet research 
facility in the world, this $12 million test 
laboratory was dedicated on July 26th 
by Pratt and Whitney Aircraft. The 
building is 12 stories high and has no 
windows. It will be used for testing 
complete jet and turbo-prop engines as 
well as smaller engine components. 
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OPERATIONS & MAINTENANCE 


Long-Range Navigation Target . . . 





World Coverage With Five-Mile Accuracy 


By WituiaM D. PERREAULT 


HILE the United States is now 

on record as favoring the use of 
Loran and high-powered beacons as 
the standard long-range navigation 
aids of the future, there is good rea- 
son to believe that this stand will be 
abandoned in the near future. The 
reason: studies now underway are 
expected to show that neither will 
meet the basic objectives of such a 
system. 

In an attempt to establish a sound 
U. S. policy on this vital subject, 
the Radio Technical Commission on 
Aeronautics has assigned Special 
Committee 50 to carry out an investi- 
gation as suggested by the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board and the 
Air Coordinating Committee. This 
group, chairmanned by ATA’s Ver- 
non Weihe, is to determine what is 
required of these systems in the way 
of accuracy and range, what systems 
are available and how each meets 
the basic objectives. 


Objectives 


As presently visualized, the target 
long-range navigation system must 
be capable of providing world-wide 
coverage. This does not mean that 
the system would be installed on a 
world-wide basis immediately but 
rather that it must be capable of ex- 
pansion to this degree. Within its 
range limitations, the planners feel 
that it should be able to give them 


position accuracy within five miles. 

There are those who feel that we 
should be satisfied with 60% world 
coverage and an accuracy of about 
20 miles. These might be more real- 
istic figures in the light of present- 
day knowledge of the associated 
problems. 

The system which is adopted as 
the U. S. standard must serve both 
maritime and aeronautical needs 
since the cost of such a program rules 
out the use of duplicate systems. 
Until now, with the knowledge that 
the aeronautical services were work- 
ing toward world-wide coverage and 
five-mile accuracy, the maritime in- 
terests have apparently been willing 
to accept their findings. This may not 
be true if the final objectives are 
altered. 

The current choice of Loran as the 
U. S. standard is readily understand- 
able. The U. S. has 30 Loran stations 
in operation with an estimated in- 
vestment of about $90,000,000. Sev- 
eral other countries including Can- 
ada, Great Britain, Denmark and Ice- 
land are also operating a total of six 
stations. The U. S. stations cover 
the Atlantic coast from Greenland to 
Florida and the entire west coast up 
into Canada. Other stations in the 
Pacific provide reasonable coverage 
over prime routes as do those in the 
area of the Bering Sea and North 
Pacific. 

It would appear logical to try and 
salvage this system. But the simple 








New Number—"te first Martin 2-0-2A is shown here during takeoff on its initial 


flight test. 


a group of 12 scheduled for delivery prior to the winter season. 


TWA has now taken delivery on the first airplanes of 


Although primarily 


the same as NWA's Martin 2-0-2's, the 2-0-2A's will have improved engines and higher 
The basic airframes were in various stages of sub-assembly when the 
TWA-EAL-Martin contract was signed in early March. 


gross weight. 





fact is that standard Loran can not 
provide world-wide coverage and 
consequently is unsuitable for the 
target system. An intelligent choice 
of a target system may not be pos- 
sible this year but certain facts are 
apparent which should put the U. S. 
on the right path. As in all long- 
range planning, it is difficult to give 
the proper weight to systems which 
are experimental or which have 
limited operational experience when 
compared with systems as widely im- 
plemented as Loran. 

It is critical that these evaluations 
be given immediate consideration so 
that efforts may be directed in the 
proper channels. While the shape of 
the target system is still an un- 
known, enough is known to insure 
that an interim system capable of 
economic transition to an ultimate 
system will be developed. Otherwise 
important funds and talent will be 
diverted into short-term cures. 

Several fundamentals of an effici- 
ent long-range navigation system 
might be helpful in such an analysis 
Both the interim and target systems 
should have these objectives in mind 

(1) adequate range (over 1500 
miles) to permit the use of the small- 
est possible number of stations, 

(2) it should require a minimum 
amount of supervision and no active 
operational personnel, 

(3) airborne instrumentation should 
be as simple as possible consistent 
with basic objectives, 

(4) a single station should be capa 
ble of providing useful inteligence t 
the pilot, and 

(5) it should be capable of both 
land and sea coverage. 


Navigator Needed 


Loran, like the British Gee systen 
uses a complex and weighty cockpit 
presentation. It is considered that :‘ 
navigator is required to make effic 
ent use of the system. Data inte! 
preted from a lighted scope must b 
transferred to charts to locate tl 
airplane’s position. To get a rea 
ing of the airplane’s line of positi 
usable signals from at least two set 
of stations must be received. To g¢ 
a specific airplane fix along this lin 
of position, signals from at least thre 
separate stations must be obtained. 

It costs over $1,000,000 to install 
typical Loran station. Once installe 


some 12-14 men are generally ré 
quired to man the station. Unlik 
most radio beacons, active opera 
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Size, speed, range, payload and power of military and commercial aircraft 
have increased tremendously in the past two decades. And each new installation 
has required a more complex, more efficient propeller. 


This steady progress in the propeller art has multiplied the problems of the 
manufacturer a thousand-fold. So, we’d like to tell you a little of the story 
of these problems as they are handled by Hamilton Standard, the nation’s 


leading supplier of propellers. 


Here’s one simple measure of the growing complexity of the task. From 1930 
.to 1950, the number of pieces in a typical propeller assembly increased from 
29 to 2,220. In the same period, the number of man-hours required to turn 
out one propeller went up to 1,100%. 


This evolution of the propeller from a simple product to a highly compli- 
cated mechanism has called for progressively better machines and new manu- 
facturing techniques. Many of these techniques and machines are unique in 
all industry. 


In addition to its complexity, its watch-like precision and its delicate balance, 
each propeller installation must be improved almost constantly to keep pace 
with the advances in aviation. This requires continual readjustment of pro- 
duction lines and new tools. And all of this must be done without disrupting 
delivery schedules. 


Beyond all this, the production team must make a multitude of blade and 
hub combinations because each new airplane type demands a propeller differ- 
ent from any other. To meet airplane manufacturers’ requirements, Hamilton 
Standard is equipped to manufacture propellers ranging from 7 feet in diame- 
ter to 20-foot giants, and capable of absorbing from 185 h.p. to 10,000 h.p. 


Hamilton Standard accomplishes all these difficult tasks efficiently and eco- 
nomically, even in relatively low volume operations, through the use of highly 
flexible production processes. They include machines that are standard in 
industry, special-purpose, high-production machine tools, and revolutionary 
new ones peculiar to propeller making. 


It takes a competent, well-integrated team of tool designers, production en- 
gineers, purchasing and traffic experts, machine operators, inspectors, machine 
maintenance specialists and many other technicians to keep production flow- 
ing smoothly. Hamilton Standard’s position in the industry is a tribute to the 
skills of its production team. 





WHICH OF THESE MATERIALS ARE USED 
IN A PROPELLER ASSEMBLY ? 


[| Rubber? 
| | Glass? 


[_] Nylon? 
|] Silver? 


Hamilton Standard’s hollow steel propeller, one of the most 
notable advances in aviation history, is compounded of more 
than 50 materials, including all those listed above. A synthetic 
rubber with a nylon flock filler serves as a stiffener in the hollow 
steel blade. Glass? Glass cloth is used to hold resistance wires 
in place for blade de-icing. Silver? Silver alloy is the brazing 
material that joins shell and core of a hollow steel blade. 
Aluminum alloy, copper and silver alloys, steel, leather, brass, 
lead, zinc, cadmium, solid and foam plastics are among other 
propeller materials. It takes a wide variety of machines and 
equipment to process them, but most important ingredient of all 
is the skill of the employee with the knowledge to process these 
materials. 


HOW MUCH STATIC UNBALANCE iS ALLOWED 
IN A 16 1/2 FOOT PROPELLER? L 
+ 


» Lz 


a ° 


a 
— 


5.0 Inch-pounds ? 
_| 3.0 Inch-pounds ? 
_| 1.0 Inch-pound ? 
| .7 Inch-pounds? 


1e amount of unbalance permitted varies with each propeller 
d each blade. But it is very small in every installation, regard- 
's of size or weight. For example, one of Hamilton Standard’s 
opellers has a diameter of 16 feet 6 inches and weighs about 
0 pounds. Yet its static unbalance cannot exceed seven-tenths 
an inch-pound. This is equivalent to about 1/10 of an ounce 
plied at the tip of the blade. But testing for static bal- 
ce alone is not enough. In addition, every propeller off the 

| umilton Standard production line must be carefully balanced 
th dynamically and aerodynamically. 


HOW MANY MACHINES ARE USED BY 
HAMILTON STANDARD’S PRODUCTION TEAM? 


New tools, new facilities are needed constantly to maintain lead- 
ership in an industry that moves as fast as aviation. In addition 
to thousands of hand tools, Hamilton Standard has, at the 
moment, 923 machines to produce its numerous, tailored pro- 
peller installations. They range from standard tools used in all 
industry to such tools as two-story-high lithium furnace-presses 
and a large special tube reducing machine which is unique in 
manufacturing. Many of Hamilton Standard’s tools are designed 
by its own engineers. There is a constant problem of machine 
obsolescence, dictated by the need for better machines. Hamilton 
Standard, therefore, has a highly skilled staff that knows exactly 
when it pays to buy a new machine, to adapt an old one to do a 
different job, or to figure out a new one. 


HOW MANY SUBCONTRACTORS AND VENDORS 
SELL PRODUCTS TO HAMILTON STANDARD? 


In addition to its own manufacturing facilities, Hamilton Stan- 
dard depends on the special skills and manufacturing techniques 
of many subcontractors and vendors who supply materials and 
parts for its propellers. Through close cooperation and the con- 
stant interchange of production “know-how”, Hamilton Standard 
has developed a team of highly skilled suppliers, who contribute 
importantly to our current production and comprise a valuable 
nucleus for expanding output in the event of a national emer- 
gency. All told, there are 162 manufacturers, both large and 
small, who provide us with some manufactured parts for pro- 
pellers. In addition, there are 1,332 other businesses from whom 
we buy a wide variety of other goods and services. 


HAMILTON STANDARD 


EAST HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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TECHNICAL NEWS DIGEST 


@ CAA has awarded a contract for VHF aircraft direction finders to 
Bendix Radio Corp. The $394,500 contract covers 44 installations 
with the first unit scheduled for delivery next July. The ADF’s are 
designed to be used with surveillance radar systems in such a man- 
ner that a line of light appears on the surveillance scope when com- 
munications are carried on between the aircraft and center. This 
line of light pin-points and identifies the airplane. 


@ An international licensing agreement under which Redifon, Ltd. 
of London, England, will manufacture the Curtiss-Wright-Dehmel 
trainer for European countries and other friendly allies has been 
signed by the Propeller Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. First 
simulator to be built by Redifon will be delivered to British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. It is a Boeing 377 simulator similar to that on 
which BOAC trained its crews at PAA facilities. 


® The Sikorsky S-52-2 helicopter, the larger, ambulance version of 
the S-52-1, has completed its first flight test. The S-52-2, designated 
the YH-18A by the Army Field Forces, is powered by a 245-horse- 
power Franklin engine mounted at a 30-degree angle behind the 
cabin. High speed at sea level will be about 118 mph. and range 
about 415 miles. 


@A patent has been granted Erie Meter Systems, Erie, Pa. covering 
a hydrant method of delivering gasoline to aircraft at selected points 
along the runways. Patent 2,507,597 also covers utilization of mobile 
dispensing units for connecting the hydrants and aircraft. 


® Du Pont Company’s Polychemicals Dept. has announced that Rulan, 
a flame-retardant plastic with electrical properties comparable to 
polythene, is now available in commercial quantities and is being 
offered to the wire and cable industries. 


® The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio has been li- 
censed by Dowty Equipment Limited of Cheltenham, England to 
manufacture the Dowty liquid spring shock absorber for aircraft 
undercarriages. One strut of this design fabricated in England is 
now at Wright Field being tested for the Convair B-36. 


© In an accelerated service test on a modified type of oil pump for the 
Allison J-35 engines, 15 Republic F-84E Thunderjets flew a total of 
750 hours in one week’s time. One aircraft actually logged 23 hours 
and 5 minutes in 24 hours while another group of five logged 105 
hours and 45 minutes in a similar period. Five airplanes in one 
group logged 20:35, 20:50, 22:20, 22:25 and 19:35 hours during the 
most successful 24-hour period. 


© Lockheed Aircraft Corp. announced price reductions up to 20% on 
fabricated spare parts for the Constellation. Average over-all re- 
duction has been computed by Lockheed as 14%. Prices were effec- 
tive July 10. 


® The Aircraft Industries Association, recognizing the industry-wide 
importance of the interim and long-range programs of air traffic 
control and navigation, has become a member of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics. 


@A new firm known as Air Cruisers Co. has purchased the plant 
equipment, engineering data, records and patents of Air Cruisers, 
Inc., well-known manufacturer of flotation gear, air-sea rescue 
equipment, etc. President of the new company is James F. Boyle, 
formerly president of Air Cruisers, Inc. 


@ The name of the Ranger Engines Division of the Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corp. has been changed to Fairchild Engine Division. 


© ATA has announced the winners of its annual airline employe’s 
contest in the field of research in meteorology and dispatching. First 
prize of $250 went to Hubert B. Visscher of EAL, second prize of 
$150 to S. R. Frank of TWA and third prize of $100 to Robert D. 
Roche of Eastern Air Lines. 

@ Edwin L. White, chief of the Aviation Division of FCC, has been 
appointed chief of its new Safety and Special Radio Services Bureau. 
White joined FCC in 1930. 











tional personnel, not merely main- 
tenance personnel, are a must. Be- 
cause of its short-range character- 
istics, the number of stations required 
for adequate coverage is very high. 

For example, assuming 60% world 
coverage is desired with five-mile ac- 
curacy, it would be necessary to in- 
stall over 5,000 of these standard 
Loran stations. This is impossible 
because of radio frequency problems 
as well as limitations imposed by in- 
accessible land masses where stations 
can not be maintained. 


Instrumentation 


The question of instrumentation for 
long-range navigation systems can be 
compared to the old ILS-GCA feud. 
The Instrument Landing System was 
opposed by some because it required 
special airborne receivers and instru- 
ments. The radar-operated ground 
controlled approach system provided 
the pilot with equivalent informa- 
tion but by the simple use of standard 
communications receivers. 

Long-range navigation data during 
the interim period can be supplied in 
such a manner that operators of both 
large and small airplanes can use it 
with no more special equipment than 
a standard radio receiver. Consol is 
a system which typifies this arrange- 
ment. In the target system it will 
be desirable to have cockpit instru- 
mentation and the simplicity in air- 
borne equipment. will disappear. It 
should be noted however that the 
transition from a system such as 
Consol to a suitable target system 
can be accomplished with a mini- 
mum disruption of service and a 
proportionately small cost. 

It should not be assumed that the 
lightplane operator has no use for 
long-range navigation. With VHF 
omni-range navigation limited to 
line-of-sight, a simple electronic sys- 
tem of long-range navigation would 
find considerable use in this group. 


13 Systems 

The accompanying chart attempts 
to display the critical characteristics 
of various systems in a simple form. 
It might be noted that 13 systems are 
considered here. Use of the conven- 
tional octant and the less conven- 
tional self-help aids (radar) are not 
discussed. It has been said that al- 
most any engineer familiar with the 
basic operation of these systems can 
design a “new” system in a day’s 
time. It is true that these systems 
represent a major cross-section of the 
principles involved and that new sys- 
tems are a matter of juggling me- 
chanical and electronic equipment to 
attain end results of slightly vary- 
ing nature. 

It might be noted that the sys- 
tems are classified as azimuthal or 
hyperbolic. This has numerous im- 
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Basically it can be said 


plications. 
that hyperbolic systems get their in- 
telligence from more than one sta- 
tion while azimuthal systems will 
supply intelligence from a single in- 


stallation. The hyperbolic system re- 
quires two stations to give line-of- 
position information and at least 
three to give aircraft fixes. 
Hyperbolic systems have greater 
accuracy than azimuthal systems but 
are subject to ambiguities not found 
in the latter. The hyperbolic sys- 
tems produce identical indications in 
more than one position and some 
means has to be used to eliminate 
this ambiguity. In a typical system, 
Decca, this is accomplished by an in- 
strument which identifies the lane, a 
method of isolating the other read- 
ings to a specific compass segment. 
Azimuthal systems, such as low- 
frequency omni and Naviglobe are 
not subject to ambiguities but they 
do suffer from lack of accuracy. Two 
trends might be noted as a result of 
these system weaknesses. There is 
a tendency, such as described in 
Decca, to design multiple systems 
which use hyperbolic design for ac- 
curacy supplemented by an azimuthal 
system to defeat ambiguities. There 
is also a trend toward degenerate 
hyperbolic systems. This, as noted 
on the chart, is the case when Navi- 
globe is used with a medium base 
line, with Consol and with Divaz. 


Base Lines 


Long base lines contribute to ac- 
curacy. The manner in which lines 
of position transmitted by the ground 
station intersect to some extent gov- 
ern the ultimate accuracy of the sys- 
tem. When lines of position cross at 

ght angles the greatest accuracy 

; possible. A system with long range 
can be more readily adapted to in- 

ire that the lines of position cross 
in the most favorable manner. 

At this time it is impossible to 

ike an informed choice of a target 

stem, too much depending on the 
ults of tests now being conducted. 
ie systems listed on the accompany- 

s chart are in effect a list of sys- 

ns under consideration for interim 

Quite likely the ultimate system 
\l be a composite of several of 
se systems and the choice of an 
erim system should be based on 
informed assessment of the ability 
the system to undergo a smooth 
nsition to the target aid. 
)f the systems listed here some of 
t more promising are Naviglobe, 
Consol and Radux. At the present 
tine Naviglobe is a short-base-line 
tem but if adopted for interim use 
ild probably be altered to a medi- 
um base line. Some difficulties may 
be experienced in the transition from 
rt to medium base lines which will 
ct the future of the system, other- 
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wise it may be a strong contender for 
the interim choice. 

Consol is now producing remark- 
able results. THe station at Red- 
bank, N. J., has been picked up by 
U. S. airline planes with consistently 
good accuracy at ranges of 1,200 to 
1,500 miles and with above-average 
accuracy as far as 3,000 miles. 


Consol 


In using Consol the pilot simply 
tunes in his regular radio receiver 
equipment to the station frequency, 
about 200 KC, and times a set of 
signals heard there on his clock. 
These signals are transposed to a set 
of special charts where they show 
the aircraft position. 

A lighthouse-type aid, originally 
developed by the Germans and later 
modified by the British, the Ameri- 
can version of Consol is another 
prime contender for an interim sys- 
tem capable of world-wide coverage 
and efficient transition. 

The RTCA SC-31 program does not 
make provisions for long-range navi- 
gation aids but there is considerable 
hope that the long-range navigation 
requirements will be completed be- 
fore the RTCA’s target date of 1963. 
By proper choice of an interim sys- 
tem this will be greatly facilitated 
and the ultimate cost to the govern- 
ment and users will be substantially 
reduced. 





AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


Francis E. Fairman has been appointed 
general sales manager of General Elec- 
tric’s Large Apparatus Divisions with 
headquarters in Schenectady, N. Y. New 
general sales manager of Small Ap- 
paratus Divisions is Arthur W. Bartling, 
who will be located at Lynn, Mass. 

Emil P. Knapp, formerly assistant 
chief engineer of the Square D. Com- 
PSR pany’s Kollisman 
ae Instrument Div., 
Elmhurst, N. Y., 
has been appointed 
chief product engi- 
neer of the organi- 
zation .. . Promi- 
nent Navy aerol- 
ogist and weather 
authority Capt. 
Howard Thomas 
Orville has retired 
after 29 years serv- 
ice to become 
director of engineering for the Friez In- 
strument Div., of Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. . . . Greer Hydraulics, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has elected I. W. 
Burnham, II, and Frederick F. Robinson 
to its board of directors. 

A new firm, Boyle Aviation Co., has 
been formed by James T. Boyle, presi- 
dent, and Charles Boyle, Jr., vice presi- 
dent. The company, located at 40-66 
Lawrence St., Flushing, L. I., N. Y., will 
distribute and export aircraft engines, 
parts, and equipment. 
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By providing newly designed integral fuel tanks in the outer 
° Y pro g y 9g 9g 
50% More Fuel—_ i. panels of the Convair Liner, Convair has increased the 


fuel capacity of the airplane from 1,000 gallons to 1,500 gallons. This has been 

accomplished with a weight penalty of only 339 pounds. First airplanes to be so 

equipped will be eight Convairs going to Garuda Indonesian Airlines but Convair 

officials state that plans are going ahead to offer replacement tanks to airlines for 
conversion of planes already in service. 
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major airline relies on Bendix 
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based on 
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in all parts of 





FLEXIBILITY 


Buying job-designed Bendix Radio 
allows you to choose for yourself, from 
a single reliable source, any type of 
instaliation, or any combination of 
equipment—because Bendix Radio 
buildsa plete line of aviation radios. 








ECONOMY 
For the private flyer, Bendix Radio builds 
airline quality equipment at prices 
exactly proportioned to every job and 
every purse—from a small battery- 
operated receiver on up. 


ADVANCED DESIGN 


In the present defense program, Bendix 
Radio is engaged in helping ' find 
answers to completely new probiems. 
Bendix Radio builds equipment for 
America's newest Air Force plane: 


endix adic 





n Unparalleled Combination of 


Experience and Specialization 


Through years of leadership in the field of aircraft 
Bendix Radio 


organization of specialists unequalled anywhere. If 


communications, has built up an 
you could meet these men, engineers, technicians and 
production experts, you would realize that the supe- 
riority of vour Bendix Radio equipment isn’t unusual 
—it’s all that way—just look what these men have 
accomplished: They pioneered Radar, G.C.A., V.H.F. 
Omni-Range navigation systems and many other 
developments for both military and civil use; they 
have made Bendix Radio equipment famous all over 


the world for performance and dependability on the 
job—that includes everything from simple battery- 
operated range receivers to complete communica- 
ition systems; in addition, they have made Bendix 
Radio’s manufacturing facilities the largest and 
finest in the industry. They’re busy men at Bendix 
Radio, and they’re working with but one thought in 
mind—to build constantly better radio equipment 
for you. Keep these men in mind and you will 
understand why more planes fly more miles with 
Bendix Radio than any other make. 


VHF Transmitters « H. F. Transmitters « Radio Control Panels « Antennas « Indicators 
Automatic Radio Compasses ¢« Marker Beacon Receivers * Announcing Systems 
VHF Communication and Navigation Receivers ¢ Inter-C ication Systems 
H. F. Receivers * Radio-Magnetic Indicators « Ground Controlled Approach Landing 
Systems ¢ Flightweight Personal Plane Radios * VHF Omni-Directional Range Systems 
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CAA Stresses Safety Factors 
For Civil Jet Transports 


CAA has adopted a cautious atti- 
tude toward the adoption of turbine- 
powered aircraft for civil transports. 
Consistent with CAA’s responsibilities 
to insure safe operations, CAA’s views 
on the jet-powered transport are 
highlighted by the consideration of 
devices and procedures aimed at im- 
proving the inherent safety of the 
plane. 

This was emphasized in the recent 
paper before the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences in Los Angeles 
in which George Haldeman, chief of 
the aircraft section of CAA’s Office 
of Aviation 
Safety, outlined 
official CAA views 
to the designers 
and engineers. As 
the first official 
statement on whai 
is to be expected 
of turbine-power- 
ed aircraft in civil 
use, Haldeman’s 
paper was infor- 
mative and is sure to attract consid- 
erable attention. 

As could be expected, speed was a 
major consideration. Compressibility 
effects resulting from speed will bring 
about air loads which are difficult to 
predict. Consequently, contrary to 
past policy, CAA will require more 
wind tunnel test data to determine 
these loads rather than arriving at 
them through calculations. 


In-Flight Brakes 


Even though the structures are 
beefed up and maximum speed limi- 
tations are re-assessed, Haldeman 
feels that it may be necessary to pro- 
vide jet aircraft with automatic speed 
control flaps. These would minimize 
the possibility that the pilot might 
inadvertently exceed design cruising 
speeds. Basically, these flaps would 
resemble dive brakes but automatic 
operation would be provided so that 
they would operate and be fully 
effective within five seconds of the 
time the aircraft reached the critical 
speed. 

Flying at high altitudes the aircraft 
would be subject to _ instability 
brought about by sweepback in the 
wings which reduces lateral dampen- 
ing. As a result the aircraft develops 
lateral oscillation or “dutch roll.” The 
CAA official noted that this might be 
overcome by use of a rate-gyro to 
measure the condition and associated 
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electronic and actuating circuits to 
move the controls and reduce the 
effect. 

CAA has noted incidents in which 
doors have opened in flight and is 
prepared to recommend inward- 
opening exits. Current CAA regula- 
tions requiring outward-opening doors 
have made it possible for doors to 
open in flight, even at present low 
cabin pressurization. Manufacturers 
have urged that CAA change its regu- 
lations and apparently this will be 
accomplished. This will result in sav- 
ings in structural weight over what 
would otherwise be required. 


Pressurization Failure 
In the event of a pressurization 
failure Haldeman felt that flooding of 
the passenger cabin with pure oxygen 
or the use of individual oxygen masks 
might be required. Acknowledging 
the shortcomings of these systems, he 


small 

cross-section of the 
shelves in the stock room of Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana's maintenance base in 


Row on Row—This is 2 


Caracas. Each of the bottles contain 
small parts such ‘as bolts and nuts. The 
system arrangement is part of a per- 
petual inventory system with minimum 
and maximum numbers of each unit to- 
gether with proper identification marked 
on the white labels. It is cross-indexed 
to a Kardex system in the maintenance 
offices. 





noted that it may be possible to build 
the aircraft with adequate structural 
integrity to rule out pressurization 
failures and consequently to get along 
without special provisions. 

In the event of a ditching, Halde- 
man recommended that consideration 
should be given to complete evacua- 
tion of the aircraft within 60 seconds 
with a maximum time requirement 
of one second per person. The latter 
provision has been in regulations for 
some time but to date there has been 
no over-all maximum time limit, thus 
a 100 passenger ship could now meet 
the requirements if it could be evacu- 
ated in 100 seconds. 

Because of the higher landing 
speeds, which Haldeman  recom- 
mended should be figured on the basis 
of an approach along a three-degree 
glide path, more efficient braking sys- 
tems should be provided and anti- 
skid devices should be used. This will 
combat the higher landing speeds, the 
resultant lift which minimizes brake 
efficiency and the lower coefficient of 
friction realized by the system at high 
speeds. Haldeman made no mention 
of the parachute decelerating methods 
now being used so successfully by 
Boeing but noted that ultimately 
reverse-thrust systems might be avail- 
able. He also felt that it may be 
advisable to have duplicate braking 
systems. 


Temperature and Humidity 


For some time aircraft manu- 
facturers have expressed concern 
over the effect which full temperature 
accountability might have on payloads 
for the jet transport. CAA’s engineers 
had bad news for the operators. Not 
only would full temperature account- 
ability be required at temperatures 
above freezing, but, at least for the 
present, no allowance would be made 
for temperatures below freezing. Also 
as previously predicted, CAA will 
probably also require humidity ac 
countability. Haldeman felt that thi 
might be accomplished by a combina 
tion temperature-humidity curv 
which automatically accounted f¢ 
both factors. 

When a turbojet engine fails th 
compressors and turbine continue t 
windmill. Sometimes this causes ex 
cessive vibration and even engin 
fires. CAA will look at installatior 
with multiple power units in on 
nacelle with a critical eye towal 
the independence of engines in ca 
of a failure of one engine. To minin 
ize the possibility of windmilling 
compressors in dead engines, eé! 
gineers should consider the use 
engine inlet or exhaust covers, ‘ 
possibly the use of integral braki 
unit, Haldeman indicated. 

Military operations in which con 
bustion section and rear chamb‘ 
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failures have resulted in fire makes it 
advisable to have vapor- and liquid- 
proof firewalls, Haldeman said. It 
“will be necessary that additional de- 
sign and weight sacrifices” be made 
to insure against the spread of fires. 


Engine Blowouts 

Haldeman was also concerned about 
blowouts, a condition in which the 
engine combustion stops and relight- 
ing is difficult without the loss of con- 
siderable altitude. Noting the work 
now being accomplished to eliminate 
this problem, Haldeman felt that the 
problem might be licked before com- 
mercial operations are initiated. Par- 
ticularly important in this field, he 
said, are improvements in combustion 
chamber design, variable-area fuel 
nozzles and improved fuels. 

Despite the fact that effective anti- 
icing systems have yet to be designed, 
the CAA official noted that four turbo- 
jet engines have already been ap- 
proved by CAA for commercial use 
and at least six other engines are 
now being readied for certification. 

There has been considerable in- 
dustry controversy over the safety 
aspects of storing fuel in the fuselage 
of transport aircraft. Present-day 
bombers with turbine power have 
fuel supplies stored in the fuselage. 
As noted by Haldeman, it may be 
difficult, if not impossible, to store 
the fuel in the wing or in a remote 
position. Haldeman suggested that 
with proper segregation arranged, it 
may be acceptable to CAA to have 
fuel in the fuselage. 


Strong Cabin Tanks 

This would require that suitable 
protective structure be used between 
the tanks and the balance of the 
fuselage and that the tanks them- 
selves be of rugged construction. The 
possibility of having tanks capable of 
withstanding 20-G loads should be 
investigated, he said. Proper ventila- 
tion must also be provided. As a final 
measure CAA will probably require 
that commercial jet aircraft use low- 
voiatility fuels, such as kerosene. 

While most of the considerations 
ou’ ined here are of a general nature, 
Haldeman’s paper was spiced with 


Ssp-cific performance requirements 
whch should prove of considerable 
va .e in guiding aircraft designers. 
He delved into both design and per- 
formance parameters, suggesting 
chenges in the relationships between 
spe ds for maximum gust, cruise and 
div. speeds, etc. 


l. some instances it appeared that 
con ern was expressed over matters 
whi -h have actually been solved and 
in _\>me instances put in service, yet 
on the whole Haldeman’s paper 
shold prove a valuable guide to 
CA.\’s thinking in the design of to- 
mo! ow’s transport. 
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THE USAF recently completed drop tests on the improved droppable life- 

boats manufactured by Edo Corp. of College Point, N. Y. During the 
tests, which were conducted in the Gulf of Mexico, the all-aluminum boats 
were dropped from a B-29 at heights ranging from 700 to 2,500 feet. Fully 
equipped, the boats weigh about one and one-half tons and are lowered to 
the water by a Pioneer parachute 100 feet in diameter. The 30-foot boat 
hits the water about 100 seconds after its release at 2,500 feet. The engine- 
powered boats have enough fuel for 500 miles and in addition to standard 
supplies carry dry clothes for 15 people. Another feature is a distilling unit 
which produces hot fresh water from the sea. 


It’s a pleasure to report that R. O. Smith, well known in the air- 
line business, has recovered from the attack of polio that hit him 
several years ago. R. O. has thrown away his canes and his active 
mind wants to get back into business. He was with National Air 
Transport ’way back when, then went with Eastern as radio tech- 
nician for four years until 1934 when he became superintendent of 
communications for Central Airlines, which became PCA in 1936 
and then Capital. He left Capital in 1946 to join Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., and became president in 1948 until his prolonged illness. His 
home address is 1235 North Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 


When John Ray of Eastern Air Lines celebrated his 25th anniversary with 
the company recently, it was a heart-warming occasion. The 200 employees 
who gathered for the ceremonies represented a cross-section 
of everyone in the EAL organization, including Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker who was on hand to present Johnny 
with two miniature duck hawks and an initialed gold ring. 
While building a reputation as one of the industry’s out- 
standing engine men, enroute to his present job as general 
superintendent of maintenance for EAL, Ray has been 
equally successful building lasting friendships. This was 
amply demonstrated when, during the ceremonies, he was 
presented with a keg of some 500 silver dollars sent in by 
employees all over the EAL system. Congratulations, 
Johnny Ray. 


Ray 


In recent releases covering FC-10, the rain repellant developed for 
use on aircraft windshields, the manufacturer stated that the sub- 
stance is so effective in keeping windshields free of rain that the 
Avro Jetliner was designed and is operating without windshield 
wipers, simply using the rain repellant and getting satisfactory re- 
sults. This would appear to be a remarkable accomplishment, especially 
in the light of the ease of application of the new compound. 


Northwest Airlines has established a new apprenticeship training 
program for aircraft mechanics. They are to be congratulated. For over 
300 years the skilled trades of this country have been kept alive by men 
who trained as apprentices and through correlated work and training carried 
on the best traditions of the trade. Those lines who in the past have carried 
out objective programs of this type reaped tangible benefits. With the in- 
creasing trend to specialization, airline maintenance should be a flourishing 
field for apprenticeships. Apprentices could provide the “all-around me- 
chanic” who must be available for supervisory positions in tomorrow’s 
industry. 
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Resistor Spark Plug 


The B G Corp., 136 W. 52nd St., New 
York 19, N. Y., is marketing a new and 
improved unshielded, ceramic spark plug 
with insulated resistor. The plug is 
known as the BG Model 706R and is in 
full-scale production. It features a re- 
sistor which is said to reduce gap 
erosion and thus insure longer periods 
between overhauls. The Model 706R 
has been approved for use in the Conti- 
nental A50, A65, A75, C75, and C85 
The Model 706 plug without 


resistor is still available at a slightly 
lower price. 





Sound Level Meter 


Hermon Hosmer Scott, Inc., 385 Put- 
man Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass., has in- 
troduced a pocket-size sound level meter 
weighing slightly more than two 
pounds. The new unit, appearing much 
like a flashlight, covers the range from 
34 to 140 decibels above the standard 
ASA weighting characteristics which 
duplicate the ear response at various 
loudness levels. Sub-miniature tubes 
and hearing-aid batteries permit rugged 
compact design meeting American 
Standards Association specifications for 
sound meters. Optional accessories in- 
clude a carrying case, extension cable, 
input adaptor and mounting tripod. 
Vibration pickups and integrators are 
available for measurement of displace- 
ments, velocities and accelerations in 
the audio frequency range. 


Circuit Breaker Tester 


Schaffer Air Industries, 37-15 11th St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y., is in produc- 
tion on a new unit for testing circuit 
breakers installed in aircraft without the 
necessity for removing the circuit 
breaker to the shop. The Model 42 
Circuit Breaker Tester is completely 
self-contained, except for a source of 
110-volt AC electrical power. It will 
check the performance of all aircraft 
circuit breakers up to and including 150- 
ampere units. For extreme accuracy in 
testing smaller circuit breakers, sepa- 
rate low-amperage test connections are 
provided. This unit is provided with 
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all necessary instruments, controls, and 
operating instructions, and includes a 
storage compartment with high- and 
low-capacity leads and a_ grounded 
power cord. 


400-Cycle Converter 


Brown Instruments Div. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Wayne & 
Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa., has 
introduced an 8%-ounce 400-cycle con- 
verter for use in servo-mechanisms and 
electronic and electrical apparatus. The 
unit is composed of a_ single-pole, 
double-throw, synchronous switch, ac- 
tuated by a coil-driven vibrating reed. 
It converts low-power direct voltage 
signals as low as one microvolt to 400- 
cycle alternating voltages. Housed in a 
suitable dust- and moisture-proof case, 
over-all dimensions of the converter are 
4% x 3-9/16 inches. Company claims 
it is particularly useful in applications 
requiring error voltage measurements or 
null detection. 


DC Power Supply 


Sorensen and Co., 375 Fairfield Ave., 
Stamford, Conn., has introduced a 28- 
volt, 150-ampere regulated DC supply 
unit. The Sorensen Model-E-28-150 
works on 208/115 three-phase input and 





puts out 28 volts direct current adjus- 
table in a 10% range. Normal load is 
15-150 amperes. Regulation accuracy is 
.25% against line or load. Ripple maxi- 
mum is 1% (RMS). 


Assembly Machine 


Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich., has 
availiable a hose assembly machine which 
will enable large users of Aeroquip hose 
lines to make up lines on a production 
line basis up to 600% faster than by 
hand assembly. The unit will accom- 
modate all types of standard Aeroquip 





fittings including male pipe, swivel, 
flange and elbow types. The hose as- 
sembly machine is mounted on a heavy 
cast iron base, equipped with speed 
selector, tool steel mandrels, inter- 
changeable jaws and many other fea- 
tures. 


Control Rheostat 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Il., has 
designed a new rheostat which combines 


control point selection for automatic 
neater or bypass valves for manual 
over-ride. The control point for auto- 


matic valve operation is set on a grad- 





uated dial. In case of automatic co! 
trol failure, valves of other units c: 
be manually positioned by detent acti 
switches at the ends of the rheost 
travel. Precious metal contacts mul 
mize wiper-arm resistance and a vib! 
tion-proof friction brake mainta 
rheostat position. Available in single 
tandem arrangements with maxim 
resistance up to 3,000 ohms. Maxim 
rheostat travel is 180 degrees. 


Correction 


In the June 1 issue of AMERK 
AVIATION we carried a New Produ 
item relating to the Varo Mfg. C 
phase adapter but illustrated it with 
cut of Varo's electronic inverter. Be- 
fore the error was rectified the June 19 
issue appeared with the new electron 'c 
inverter item but illustrated with te 
phase adapter photo. 
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AIR TRAVEL 
AT ITS FINEST... 


on the completely modern 
up-to-the-minute FLAGSHIP FLEET 


IHVVATUIYIHRORINIYONU It wit " MMT) HUTT A i ! | , 


THE DC-6 FLAGSHIP 


First really new post-war transport, offers a 
new concept of passenger luxury on long 
distance travel. 





THE CONVAIR FLAGSHIP 


Provides on short trips the kind of speed and 
comfort hitherto restricted to distant travel. 





The answer to today’s demands for 
bigger, better and more air transportation 


These two great aircraft form a five-mile-a-minute Flagship 
Fleet that is unrivalled in safety, comfort and luxury. 
Wherever you go... however long or short your journey 
may be . . . when you fly the route of the Flagships you are 


experiencing air travel at its finest. 
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TRAFFIC & SALES 


Airline Salesman: Intriguing But Untrained 


(Editor’s Note: In this article, an 
airline district sales manager gives 
his views on the airline sales repre- 
sentative, his productivity, and pro- 
posed means to increase it. He has 
criticisms of the salesman, the sales 
manager, and management. The views 
are his own and not necessarily those 
of this magazine. Differing views are 
invited.) 


THE AIRLINE sales representative, 
or as he is called in some com- 
panies, the traffic representative, is 
one of the most intriguing personal- 
ities in today’s picture of American 
salesmanship. With few exceptions 
these men are of the highest type, 
well educated, with excellent per- 
sonalities and representative appear- 
ances. However, with all of these 
seemingly great traits, the sales rep- 
resentative of today generally is not 
reaching his full stature as a sales- 
man, nor is he bringing to his com- 
pany the volume of new business it 
should expect. 

The lack of policy, or the hit-or- 
miss sales policy, of many airlines is 
every day making potential sales- 
men lazy or is driving the more am- 
bitious ones right out of the airline 
industry into fields with better-organ- 
ized sales plans and more lucrative 
opportunities. This article would be 
only of historic interest were it not 


for the fact that many of the failures 
presented are happening today. 

Take the young GI just out of the 
service in 1945. If he were at a ticket 
counter and knew enough to smile 
and be courteous to the public, or if 
he were in reservations and went 
after round-trip business (remember, 
we were not doing those things in 
1945), he usually stood out like a 
shining light in a dull picture of order 
taking. In no time at all the local 
manager was singing his praises to 
the general office and soon after ap- 
pointing him as a full-fledged out- 
side sales representative of the com- 


pany. 


No Career Plan 


Here the trouble really started. In- 
stead of being sold on his future as 
a successful salesman, he was led to 
believe that in the near future he 
would become a city or district sales 
manager. If he had initially been 
offered a career plan as a salesman 
and the many incentive successful 
organizations offer, we are sure that 
he would not have been quite so 
anxious to switch from sales to the 
heartaches of handling personnel cut- 
backs, union grievances, and wres- 
tling with low load factors. 

Our new salesman, after he had 
purchased his shiny new briefcase, 
was then “shown the ropes.” Usually, 











Ultra-Modernity—This_ resplendent airline ticket office in 
ty Milan, Italy, is not the product of some 


well known architect of the ultra-modern school, as one might 
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the local manager or an elder sales- 
man took him out on calls for a day 
or two, and after this short training 
he was given a territory or a group 
of old sales cards and told to go to 
it—and he did. However, he soon 
found out that he wouldn’t be popu- 
lar if he made 12 calls a day, because 
the other fellows were getting away 
with eight. Too few of the managers 
found time to make joint calls with 
the salesman on a regular basis, ob- 
serving his approach, giving him new 
ammunition and offering him a 
steady education. 

The other fellows from the other 
lines met every day for coffee and 
long morning bull sessions. The 
movies beckoned and the new sales- 
man soon learned many reasons why 
he shouldn’t sell. 


Lack of Supervision 


Some sales representatives viewed 
themselves as “court jesters” and we 
have seen the travel agency repre- 
sentative of one line wearing a tie 
with flashing lights, which we are 
sure rolled the secretaries in the 
aisles, but which made the travei 
agency owner furious. 

There was also the salesman who 
spent five months visiting his girl 
friend during office hours, merely 
turning in daily sales reports to his 
local manager. The movie habit, the 


* 


surmise, but was designed by none other than the president of 
the airline, Dr. Paulo Sampaio of Rio de Janeiro. The airline is 
Panair do Brasil, Pan American World Airways affiliate. 
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flashing tie, and faked calls (and, of 
course, faked expense accounts) 
would not have happened had the 
salesman been properly supervised 
and guided and offered the incentives 
to make more calls and sell more air- 
line seats. 

Many industries today are faced 
with the sad situation of saying good- 
bye to the salesman who built Amer- 
ican enterprise. Remember him? He 
was the salesman who worked on a 
straight commission and prospered at 
it. Today’s salesman is a salaried 
man. His main incentive to sell— 
more money—is gone, with the result 
that he now spends more time pre- 
paring glowing sales reports to please 
his general office and less time in a 
prospect’s office asking him to buy. 
How little we know of the success 
or failures of his efforts. 


The writer is not suggesting that 
airline sales representatives go on 
straight commissions because obvi- 
ously this system would not work. 
But he does feel that a portion of the 
individual sales representative’s in- 
come should come from a commission 
or bonus plan. Capital Airlines has 
taken a fine basic step by paying com- 
missions to its men for selling charters 
and international business. We are 
sure that its men are spending less 
time calling on the account who never 
travels but who is a good fellow, or 
on the one-trip-a-year traveler, and 
more time researching and developing 
heavy volume business. 


Sales Quotas 


The individual commission plan 
could be expanded in many ways to 
the monetary benefit of the salesman 
and the company. Take the travel 
agent market, air travel plan holders, 
interline, or hotel transportation 
desks. It should be fairly simple to 
establish base quotas of sales expected 

the coming quarters or in the com- 

1g year, based on previous years’ 
volume. 

For example, a salesman calls on 
gents and in the past year the aver- 
age volume from his agents was $100,- 
000. This could be the base figure. 
\djustments could be made for new 
asencies, additional flight schedules 
and new routes. The salesman would 
then know what was expected of him 
on the basis of his current salary. 
Now for the incentive: for the vol- 
ume over his base quota the sales- 
man would be offered either a bonus 
or a practical commission. 

tach year’s base quota would be 
restudied and adjusted, the salesman’s 
Saiary would be reviewed on the basis 
ol results, and new incentives for the 
next year would be offered. The 
company would be sure its men were 
now by-passing the deadwood and 
getting into fertile new fields, and 
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Carer the Courtter— 


Sales Offices 

== Air Lines has transferred its eastern regional sales office from Chicago 

to New York “in recognition of the growing importance of the eastern sea- 
board to United’s . . . system.” The office, under direction of M. P. Bickley, is 
located at 80 E. 42nd St., and directs the sales activities in 40 UAL cities from 
Colorado to the Atlantic . . . TWA will open a new street-level Fifth Avenue 
ticket office in early August at the corner of 50th St. and Fifth Ave., New York, in 
the International Building. The company will continue to operate the present 
ticket office on the mezzanine of the International Building .. . British Overseas 
Airways Corp. is completing a new sales and ticket office at 342 Madison Ave., New 
York, and will move there in a few weeks. BOAC has also moved its New York 
downtown departure terminal to new quarters in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at 
111 E. 49th St. 


Sales Promotion 


Continental Air Lines’ manager of interline and agency sales, Tom Dempsey, 
has sent an eye-catching letter to other airlines. Attached to it is a gold nugget, 
assayed at $40 a ton. “Routing your passengers along Continental’s system ... 
will enable your airline to find a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow in the 
form of additional revenue,” says Tom’s letter. We'll bet people keep their nuggets 
—and remember Continental. 

Railway Express Agency has printed a four-page folder, on the front of which 
are 30 airline symbols from which have been removed the names of the airlines. 
The trick is to see how many you can guess. Answers are on the inside, together 
with the punch line: “These are the airlines you tried to guess—and all of them 
carry air express.” A good direct-mail piece . . . United Air Lines is distributing 
on Honolulu-bound flights a booklet “Hawaiian for the Malihini,” containing 
Hawaiian words, phrases, place names and rules for pronunciation . TWA 
has issued an elaborate folder promoting “Skyliner Tours of the West.” 


Passenger Service 


“A nice air traveler” is the title of a memorandum sent to all Continental 
ticket offices and station managers by L. H. Dennis, director of flight service. 
Written in the first person, it explains that the writer is a nice fellow who never 
complains if the telephone service is slow, if he’s mishandled at the ticket counter, 
kicked around by the flight attendant, etc. “No, I’m the ‘nice’ air traveler. And 
I'll tell you what else I am. I'm the air traveler who never comes back! That's 
my revenge for getting pushed around too much ... It’s far more deadly revenge 
than blowing my top would be. In fact, a ‘nice’ air traveler like myself, multi- 
plied by others of my kind, can just about ruin any transportation company. I 
laugh when I see you frantically spending your money on expensive advertising 
to get me back when you could have had me in the first place for a few kind 
words, a smile and a little service.” Heading on Dennis’ memo is: “How much 
money are we losing?” A pretty powerful argument for good passenger service. 

Pioneer Air Lines is now giving each baby traveling on its airplanes a pair of 
shoes, through arrangements with the Curtis Shoe Co., Temple, Tex. The program 
will continue through the remainder of the year. Says Pioneer: “If baby needs a 
new pair of shoes, fly Pioneer.” 

Both United Air Lines and American Airlines are mailing Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
courtesy cards to the holders of their air travel cards. The move will eliminate 
red tape and deposits in connection with car rentals . . . Continental Air Lines has 
replaced hostesses with male flight service agents on four of its local flights. 
Change was necessary, company said, because of increase in cargo loads to be 
handled and shorter stops on the flights. 


New Services, Traffic and Tariffs 


Linee Aeree Italiane, Italian airline in which TWA has a 40% interest, opened 
scheduled service between Rome and New York last month. For the time being, 
service is once-weekly with DC-6’s .. . Pan American World Airways had added 
three round-trip Constellation flights weekly New York-San Juan .. . Scandinavian 
Airlines System has added a fourth direct flight New York-Hamburg .. . Trans- 
portes Aereos Nacionales was to begin regular operations between Miami and 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, last month .. . Robinson Airlines will inaugurate service 
to Utica and Rome, New York, through Oneida County Airport on Aug. 15... 
Pan American-Grace Airways has cut berth charges on its DC-6 El Interamericano 
Miami-Buenos Aires service. New rates are $20 for a lower and $10 for an upper, 
compared with a former $45. 

National Airlines has filed a tariff with CAB for a daylight DC-6 New York- 
Miami air coach operation at $53 one-way, effective Aug. 5. This would be in 
addition to the DC-4 night service at $47.40 . . . Hawaiian Airlines has been au- 
thorized by CAB to inaugurate the half-fare family plan at the earliest possible 
date ... American Airlines and Canadian Pacific Railway have signed a pas- 
senger sales agency agreement under which CPR offices in Canada, Europe and 
New Zealand become recognized agents for AA and AOA. 

—Eric BRAMLEY 
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the salesman would know that with 
those extra calls and harder work 
would come more money in the bank. 


Men Know Market 


Many sales representatives com- 
plain that their only contact with 
management comes during sales meet- 
ings, when all they usually get is a 
heavy pep talk. These fellows know 
the airline market because they are 
out “feeling” it every day. Wouldn’t 
it be wise for management to invite 
their counsel when preparing new 
schedules or new service plans? Their 
advice might well forestall an un- 
saleable flight and develop in its 
place a high load factor trip based 
on their experience in the market. 
Bringing them closer to the problem 
of sales management would mean 
understanding by them of reasons 
why certain things could not be 
undertaken, and it would better pre- 
pare the salesman for the day when 
he might become a manager. 

This article was written because 
some airlines today do not feel that 
their salesmen are producing enough 


to justify their existence, and in some 
cases they are not. We believe that 
if the airline salesman, who is the 
best potential money-maker we have, 
is given the tools to work with and 
the monetary incentive, his produc- 
tivity will increase greatly. 

And to the sales representative: if 
you think those eight calls a day are 
enough, try this little test. Each 
time you walk into an account’s office 
and face the prospect, check your 
watch and when you leave check it 
again and note how many minutes 
you were selling. At the end of the 
day, add all of the minutes up and 
discover your “productive selling time 
record” for the day. Two hours— 
not so good. Three hours—you’re 
getting warm. Four hours—you, 
mister, are on the right track to new 
business and personal success. 


————-CAB CALENDAR 


Aug. 7—(Docket 4405) Hearing on pro- 
posed acquisition of West Coast Airlines by 
Southwest Airways. 10 a. m., South Lounge, 
Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C. Examiner 
James M. Verner. 

Aug. 7—(Docket 4161) Hearing resumed in 





Trans American Airways et al. Enforcement 
Proceeding. Los Angeles. 

Aug. 7—(Docket 4228 et al.) Hearing in 
Philadelphia Service Suspension Case (In- 
ternational Routes). Tentative. Examiner 
Herbert K. Bryan. 

Aug. 14—(Docket 3718 et al.) Hearing in 
reopened Southwest Airways Certificate Re- 
newal-United Air Lines Suspension Case 
10 a. m., South Lounge, Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Examiner Paul N 
Pfeiffer. Postponed from July 24. 

Aug. 16—(Docket 3966 et al.) Hearing in 
reopened West Coast Airlines Certificate 
Renewal—United Air Lines Suspension Case 
10 a.m., South Lounge, Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Examiner J. Earl Cox 
Postponed from July 26. 

Aug. 18—(Docket 2019 et al.) Hearing in 
reopened Additional California-Nevada Serv- 


ice Case. Tentative. If held in Washington 
August 18 date will be observed. If held 
on west coast, hearing will be August 21 


Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

Sept. 11—(Docket 4207) Hearing in Arrow 
Airways-California Arrow Interlocking Re- 
lationships Case (Enforcement Proceeding.) 
Tentative. Examiner Walter W. Bryan 

Sept. 11—(Dockets 3213 and 4187) Hearing 
on applications for Havana-New York For- 


eign Air Carrier Permits. Tentative. Ex- 
aminer J. Earl Cox. 

Sept. 18—(Docket 4228 et al.) Hearing in 
Philadelphia Suspension Case, American 
Airlines et al. Tentative 











combustion engineering—in action—for air progress 


squeezed air 


AIRCRAFT - AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION « 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


AIRCRAFT 
HEATERS 


ohrlag flame 





... to shrink a heater 


Here’s hot news on the vital problem of anti-icing 
the new knife-sharp jet wings: a brand new heater 
that packs more heat into less space than ever 
before—by using “squeezed air”! A small percentag 
of air is bled from the jet engine compressor, 
fed to a pint size heater that boosts final air 
temperature way up to 650° at 90 psia. Superheate« 
air can then be piped in small tubing to the heat 
distribution system. This job is one of many 
Janitrol developments that hold great promise 
for aircraft of the future. 


F. H. Scott, New York, N. Y., 225 Broadway; C. B. Anderson, Kansas City, Mo., 1438 Dierks Building; Lee Curtin, Hollywood, Calif., 7046 Hollywood 
Bivd.; Frank Deok, P. A. Miller, Central District Office, Engineering Development and Production, Columbus, Ohio; Headquarters, Toledo, Ohic 
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Still Climbing—?2ssenser traffic volume of the U. S. certificated airlines continued to show a rise through May as compared 


with last year. 


Graphs above show that the domestic trunk and feeder lines combined flew 693,302,000 revenue 


passenger miles in May as against 645,770,000 in April, while the U. S. flag international carriers flew 174,514,000 passenger miles 


in May as compared with 169,323,000 in April. 





Airlines Reach Wide Field 
Through Education Activities 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


\ LITTLE-PUBLICIZED but highly 
important job is being done by 
me of the major airlines in furnish- 
ng aviation material and information 
) teachers and students in schools 
\roughout the U. S., and it is being 
ne on a scale not generally real- 
ed even in the industry itself. 
The job, although it involves a 
nsiderable outlay of money for ma- 
rials and personnel, is for the most 
rt non-commercial. An _ airline 
ll, of course, carry its name in any 
erature or films distributed, but the 
imary purpose is not to advertise 
elf. It’s a sales job for aviation. 
udents familiar with air transporta- 
n become natural sales channels to 
‘ir parents and friends, and also 
‘ome future passengers themselves. 
\s an example of what is being 
© ne to spread the word about avia- 
tn, Dr. John H. Furbay, director of 
1 VA’s air world education office 
ich was set up in 1945, points out 
that his office in 1949 filled 7,646 re- 
G ests for educational packets and 
0\.er materials to teachers and stu- 
dents. This is an average of 637 per 
month. In a recent week, before the 
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close of schools this spring, TWA re- 
ceived 549 requests from teachers. 


Reaches Wide Audience 


Dr. Furbay last year personally 
gave 182 lectures to an estimated to- 
tal audience of 199,195. Add to this 
other TWA speakers, plus cooperative 
lectures and film presentations, and 
the airline estimates that it reached 
656,095 persons last year, not includ- 
ing several radio and television broad- 
casts. 

In addition to regular packets sent 
to teachers, TWA answered about 15 
requests monthly from students want- 
ing technical information for theses, 
information about aviation employ- 
ment, careers, etc. The packets, inci- 
dentally, are designed for both ele- 
mentary and secondary school stu- 
dents. 

Films are constantly playing a 
larger and larger part in the educa- 
tional field. In 1949, 221,000 persons 
saw TWA’s educational short, “Magic 
of Ireland,” and the film is placed in 
40 visual aids libraries along the sys- 
tem. One hundred prints of “Spain: 
The Land and the People” have been 
distributed to libraries on the line for 
circulation in schools and clubs. Nu- 


merous other films have also been 
made available. 


Overseas Tours 


Overseas tours have been pushed 
by TWA, and the company expects to 
fly more than 1,000 students and 
teachers abroad this summer and fall. 
One tour, for example, will include a 
summer course at the University of 
Geneva, for university credit. In all, 
there will be eight tours. 

Other examples of the 1949 work of 
Dr. Furbay’s office: 96 aviation educa- 
tion summer workshops were set up 
in the U. S. in cooperation with CAA; 
Dr. Furbay spoke at 26 large state 
and national teachers’ meetings dur- 
ing the fall; exhibit booths for avia- 
tion education materials were set up 
at 11 state teachers’ conventions, at- 
tended by over 100,000 teachers and 
administrators; assistance was given 
in arranging admission for Indian 
students in American universities; 
plans for an aviation essay contest 
were set up. 

Pan American World Airways has 
been active in the educational field 
since 1944. In that year, the company 
received some 1,600 inquiries—letters 
from teachers, librarians and stu- 
dents. By 1949, requests for informa- 
tion had jumped to 20,500. Even 
these figures are not a true index of 
the volume of activity, according to 
George Gardner, PAA educational di- 
rector, because during the past three 
years the company has used a request 
blank which was distributed at meet- 
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ings and mailed to teachers writing 
to PAA. The company responded to 
50,000 requests submitted on this 
form. 


Magazine for Teachers 


PAA also has a publication, World 
Airways Teacher, issued every two 
months during the school term as a 
service to teachers. Circulation is 
about 40,000 per issue. One recent 
issue, for example, featured an article 
on “An Air View of Peru Today,” 
while another was titled “Italy in 
Holy Year.” PAA is sometimes men- 
tioned in the copy, but is not over- 
emphasized. 

In cooperation with the Institute of 
International Education, PAA also 
sponsors 50 travel fellowships each 
year, and has done so since 1937. Pro- 
vided suitable candidates present 
themselves, the fellowships are dis- 
tributed so that at least one student 
from each Latin American country is 
assisted each year in round-trip trans- 
portation from his home country to 
the terminal of PAA nearest his place 
of study in the U. S. 

The awards to U. S. citizens are 
made on the basis of approved study 
or research projects in Latin America, 
the nature of the study determining 
the place of study and destination of 
the traveler, and also provide free 
round-trip transportation between the 
nearest PAA terminal and the coun- 
try where the study or research is to 
be undertaken. 


Sponsors Model Event 


PAA has been very active in the 
model airplane field. During 1950 it 


will sponsor the PAA Load Event in 
about a dozen top-flight meets 
throughout the U. S. and will distrib- 
ute substantial cash prizes to the 
winners. 

American Airlines has done exten- 
sive educational work over the past 
several years. At the present time, 
the company does not handle such 
projects through one department, but 
requests for specific information are 
channeled to the department con- 
cerned. Speakers are also furnished 
on this basis. 

United Air Lines’ school and col- 
lege service, established in 1940, had 
its biggest year in 1949, and R. O. 
Mertes, director, expresses the opin- 
ion that “much progress was made 
towards the development and recogni- 
tion of national programs in aviation 
education.” Requests from educators 
for materials totaled upward of 400 
per day during the peak periods of 
October, November and February. 

UAL’s distribution of educational 
literature last year exceeded 1,000,000 
copies, and slidefilm audiences were 
conservatively estimated at well over 
1,500,000. This latter takes into ac- 
count that over 68,000 prints of UAL’s 
eight slidefilm subjects have been 
placed in U. S. schools on a perma- 
nent basis, free of charge. 

The company’s school and college 
staff participated in 113 speaking en- 
gagements of major importance and 
50 national conventions. Tours were 
conducted through UAL installations 
and over 20,000 people visited facili- 
ties in Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 

In addition to slidefilms, UAL will 











This $300,000 brick terminal building at Yakima (Wash.) 


Modernistic Terminal—junicipal Airport is regarded as one of the finest for 
its size in the country. Of modernistic construction, the two-storied terminal features 
a luxurious waiting room with view windows extending from floor to ceiling, and a 


large second-floor restaurant overlooking the field. 
In the above photo, Northwest Airlines passengers 


finished in blonde wood paneling. 


The interior of the building is 


board a Martin 2-0-2 from the terminal. 
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also furnish motion pictures on a free 
loan basis, and pictures and other 
materials for bulletin boards. It will 
send teachers elementary and high 
school bibliographies, a booklet on 
“How Representative Grade Teachers 
Are Teaching Aviation,” timetables, 
menu cards, vacation folders, and 
other material. 

It adds up to the fact that the air- 
lines are doing a large-scale educa- 
tional job, reaching millions of people. 
They’re contributing towards making 
U. S. students air-minded and travel- 
conscious, and future users of and 
salesmen for air transportation. 





CAB Briefs | 


CAB Examiner Edward T. Stodola has 
recommended Board approval of the 
acquisition by Hughes Tool Co. of “com- 
plete actual and legal control” of Trans 
World Airlines, Inc. The transactions 
recommended for approval were dated 
Jan. 8, 1947, and increased the Hughes 
stock interest in TWA from 45% to 73%. 


Requests of Braniff Airways and East- 
ern Air Lines for dismissal of certain 
portions of the National Airlines Dis- 
memberment Case relating to stock ac- 
quisitions in National by Pan American 
and Panagra were partially denied by 
the Board. Portions which sought dis- 
missal of proposed interchange agree- 
ments of NAL, PAA and Panagra were 
set aside for 30 days “pending the out- 
come of current negotiations between 
the parties.” 


CAB has denied an application of Re- 
sort Airlines for an exemption authoriz- 
ing it to engage in air transportation 
of persons and property between South- 
ern Pines-Pinehurst and its certificated 
co-terminal points of Miami, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington on a sea- 
sonal basis. 


Examiner R. Vernon Radcliffe has 
recommended denial of all applications 
in the Michigan-Wisconsin Service Case 
on the ground that an adequate connect- 
ing service between Wisconsin Central 
and Capital Airlines at Milwaukee could 
provide all air service required between 
the upper and lower peninsulas 4 
Michigan. 


The Board has tightened its regula- 
tions covering irregular carriers using 
twin-engined aircraft on flights betwee! 
the U. S. mainland and San Jua 
Puerto Rico, to require: (1) that suc 
flights follow the island chain rout 
(2) that no “non-stop flights 
scheduled out of San Juan for point 
north of Jacksonville; (3) that Puert 
Rico-U. S. flights carry fuel suppiics 
calculated on the basis of CAR 42:52 (b); 
and (4) that planes on such flights carry 
a crew of one radio operator, one nav!- 
gator and the usual pilot and co-pilot 
unless the carrier can demonstrate that 
it can operate safely with a smaller 
component. 
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LA’s ‘Transportation Row’ 
To Get Rooftop Heliport 


When it finally gets a helicopter 
that is suitable for passenger opera- 
tions, and when the Civil Aeronautics 
Board grants it a passenger authori- 
zation, Los Angeles Airways will be 
all ready with a top-notch heliport 
smack in the heart of Los Angeles. 

This was assured when the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. announced 
it would build such a heliport atop 
its 12-story office building located on 
the city’s “Transportation Row,” and 
would lease the heliport, together 
with supplementary facilities, to the 
‘copter operator. 

The supplementary facilities will 
include a luxurious passenger lounge 
on the 12th floor of the office build- 
ing. The lounge will be connected 
with the street by express elevators 
and with the rooftop landing area by 
escalators. 

To be known as the Pacific Mutual 
Downtown Heliport, the helicopter 
landing facility’s opening is planned 
te coincide with delivery of passen- 
ger-type helicopters to LAA. The 


latter is seriously considering the 
Sikorsky S-55, commercial version 
of the military H-19, but also is 


we'shing the comparative merits of 
Piasecki, McDonnell and Bell models. 


One-Year Delivery 


It is understood that at least one 
of -1e helicopter manufacturers can 
beg n deliveries of a commercial 
Pass°nger helicopter within a year 
afte’ receiving a firm order. 

The Pacific Mutual heliport is the 
first in what will eventually be a 
web of passenger heliports encom- 
Passing all of southern California 
within a radius of 180 miles of down- 
town Los Angeles. Ultimate plans 
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will bring the heart of Los Angeles 
within easy commuting distance of 
all suburban areas and points as far 
distant as Palmdale, San Bernardino 
and Santa Ana. 

Pasadena, already making plans for 
a helicopter terminal, will be five 
minutes from the new downtown 
port. The express runs to Los An- 
geles International Airport and Lock- 
heed Air Terminal from the rooftop 
heliport will take about six minutes. 

Maintaining offices in the Pacific 
Mutual building are American Air- 
lines, United Air Lines and other 
transportation companies, while with- 
in a block are the offices of Philippine 
Air Lines, Trans World Airlines, 
Western Air Lines, Pan American 
World Airways and Cook’s Travel 
Service, to name but a few. 

In all, some 50 major transporta- 
tion services have offices in the im- 
mediate area. Also directly adjacent 
are the Biltmore, Mayflower and 
Savoy hotels. 


Five Airlines Among Top 
100 Newspaper Advertisers 


Five U. S. airlines were among the 
top 100 national newspaper adver- 
tisers in 1949, while no railroads were 
represented in this category, accord- 
ing to national advertising computa- 
tions made by Media Records Inc. for 
the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Airlines led all other forms of 
transportation in newspaper advertis- 
ing during the year. Of a total of 
$20,048,000 spent on transportation 
ads, airlines, including six foreign 
carriers and one non-sked, accounted 
for $7,685,000, followed by railroads, 
$5,331,000; bus lines, $2,062,000; steam- 


ships, $1,837,000; tours, $1,323,000, and 
miscellaneous, $1,810,000. 

The airlines among the top 100 
newspaper advertisers were: Eastern 
Air Lines, in 57th place with $1,062,- 
119; American, 72nd with $855,896; 
Pan American, 86th with $674,301; 
TWA, 87th with $671,964, and North- 
west, 89th with $655,615. Only other 
form of transportation represented in 
the top 100 was Greyhound Corp., 
50th with $1,139,365. 

The Bureau’s data came from news- 
papers rather than advertisers. It 
measured all national ads carried by 
984 weekday English language papers 
in 727 communities with circulation 
representing 94.1% of total U. S. 
weekday circulation, and by 365 Sun- 
day papers in 315 cities representing 
96.3% of Sunday circulation. 

Ads in papers published in towns of 
less than 10,000 were not measured, 
and only advertisers whose space cost 
more than $25,000 for the year were 
included. Linage counts were con- 
verted into dollar data by applying 
the one-time rate to space used. The 
Bureau said that although its com- 
putations are not “faultless” they are 
on the conservative side. 

On this basis, airlines are listed 
as follows: 


Airline Amount 
Eastern . $1,062,119 
American ......... 855,896 
Pan American ... 674,301 
Re ee 671,964 
DR oe ac udieamend 655,615 
ce ye kin cela 588,254 
Mista inand es ange 514,619 
he a ig : 363,657 
RE a 271,395 
Chicago and Southern .... 203,218 
EE Tig aor aie cia 200,193 
SEE ae re 137,015 
Mid-Continent ........... 108,299 
DEE Wav ccchneudacseswans 106,353 
acai ris bin 104,827 
Trans-Canada ......... 101,961 
SE “panne ewiedacewe 77,065 
Continental 74,533 
Air America ........ 72,997 
a aitvnwcus ems 58,565 
All American ........... 56,261 
NI ead be corae gs dais wiki ae 55,517 
American and Delta 48,941 
DN Oe age Wasa Ware 45,631 
Northeast 44,924 
Trans-Texas 42,101 
Piedmont 30,156 
SABENA 25,010 

ica dacmin 7,251,387 


The above total does not coincide 
with the $7,685,000 listed for airlines 
as against other forms of transporta- 
tion, because a projection was used 
in reaching this figure to take into 
account weekday and Sunday papers 
not actually studied. 
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The FLAGSHIP FLEET relie: 


Today American Airlines has the largest and most modern fleet of transport aircraft 
the world. Night and day, week in and week out, one of these Flagships—either : 
DC-6 or a Convair—takes off or lands every 60 seconds. ¢ The powerful engines 
every single one of these Flagships are lubricated with Sinclair Aircraft ©'|. 
For hundreds of millions of miles through the air over the past fifteen yeors 
American Airlines has entrusted this vital job of lubrication to Sincle:r. 


Su BR 6s PLANT BR Refining Company 





SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT ofL 
AMERICAN W AIRLINES 
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Av’ CINCLAIR Aircraft Oi 


SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL—Symbol of dependable maintenance 
out interruption for fifteen years Sinclair has aided American Airlines in maintaining 
ing schedules, rigid operational standards, and dependable service. American, 
it time, has own more than 550 million miles with no other engine lubricant than 
us Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL. ¢ For safe, dependable aircraft engine lubrication 

' less frequent overhaul . . . it’s Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL. 


ation Sales, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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our blue print for operation 


efficiency should be on our 
drawing tables now. If not, 
let’s discuss your problem at 
the earliest moment. PAC 
research, engineering and 
manufacturing has met the 
challenge of aviation for 20 
years. Call or write our man- 
ufacturing division... Now! 





Paciric Airmotive Corp. 


Burbank, California 






OTHER MAJOR DIVISIONS 





LINDEN, N. J KANSAS CITY, KANS 





OAKLAND «+ SEATTLE ANCHORAGE 


Aine Connetay 
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By Eric Bramley 





TTENTION passenger service directors: In the July 1 issue, Wayne 

Parrish, our editor and publisher, wrote on his En Route page about a 
Chicago-Decatur trip that he made on the Wabash Railroad’s Blue Bird. In 
commenting favorably on the service he noted that “the coffee didn’t lurch 
out over the table . .” Recently he received a note from Leo E. Clarahan, 
Wabash’s vice president-traffic, who remarked: “The non-spilling coffee you 
mention interested me personally because several years ago I found on 
another railroad a non-spilling type cup which we adopted.” This in turn 
interests us, because we don’t recall ever seeing anything on an airplane 
that resembled a non-spilling cup. We'd like to know (1) why don’t the 
airlines try the cup, and (2) if someone is trying it, why don’t they tell us 
about it? 

° 


Barry Daines, Northwest Airlines’ station manager in Washing- 
ton, received a sad, sad phone call recently. The gentleman on the 
wire said he was with the government and had been assigned to a 
post in Korea just before the present unpleasantness there. So out 
he went and bought himself several hundred dollars worth of cloth- 
ing, mostly new suits. He had shipped them on ahead via Northwest, 
and he wondered if it were possible to find out what happened to 
them. Barry went to work and after considerable checking he as- 
certained that the shipment arrived in Seoul the very day that NWA 
pulled out ahead of the Communists. So the suits are gone, and some 
Northern Korean is undoubtedly a very well-dressed man. 


Ray Kelly, United Air Lines’ superintendent of technical development, 
tells this story to illustrate why passenger delays, not weather, mechanicals, 
etc., represent the biggest single category in delayed departures (20% on 
UAL): A trip was about to leave Denver and UAL was busily paging four 
missing passengers. Finally, three women strolled leisurely from the term- 
inal toward the gate, and when an agent suggested that the plane was about 
to leave one of them remarked casually, “Oh, it'll wait for us.” They came 
to life abruptly when the agent at the plane closed the door and started to 
roll away the steps, but they still got aboard when they screamed loud enough 
to persuade him to put the ramp back in place. However, UAL was still 
paging the fourth passenger, “Mister Smith,’ when the plane rolled away. 
Suddenly a 12-year-old boy appeared, yelling, “That’s my plane.” One look 
at him explained the trouble—he had an arm full of comic books and had 
been so immersed in them that he didn’t realize he was “Mister Smith.” We 
don’t know what you do about a 12-year-old, but we’ve talked with traffic 
and sales people about the “Oh, it’ll wait for us” class and they admit that 
to a large extent they’ve brought it on themselves by always being too 
lenient. We think—and hope— that they’re working toward correcting this 


situation. 
* 


Many cities have their “airline rows”’—sections where the airline 
ticket offices are located. It’s now interesting to note that Washing- 
ton is losing its “row” which was in the vicinity of 15th and H Sts. 
First, American moved its office, and later the United-Eastern estab- 
lishment across the street discontinued operations. Next will be 
TWA and Northwest, who are going into a joint office with Colonial 
and Braniff. So airline row will be completely wiped out. A trend, 
maybe? 

° 


We like the story in United Air Lines News that Capt. J. N. Going tells on 
Capt. C. T. Chapman. Seems that Capt. Chapman came back through the 
cabin and stopped to speak to a nice, elderly lady. She remarked how much 
she was enjoying the trip and how comfortable the cabin temperature w4s. 
Capt. Chapman agreed and pointed out that it was 70 degrees in the cabin 
while it was only 37 outside. The nice old lady, giving him a really startled 
look, wanted to know what he was “doing outside the plane.” To which 
Capt. Going adds: “So do we!” 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


A. D. Piepgras, for the past four years 
comptroller of Northwest Airlines’ 
Orient Region, has been elected assist- 
ant treasurer of the company. He 
joined NWA in 1939 as a clerk and in 
1942 was made chief accountant. 


Lyman K. Hoffine has resigned as as- 
sistant to the system director of in- 
dustrial relations for Trans World Air- 
lines to open a business of his own in 
New Orleans. He had been with TWA 
eight years. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Colin H. McIntosh, director of opera- 
tions for All American Airways since 
late 1948, has been 
elected vice presi- 
dent-operations. In 
aviation for 17 
years, he is a past 
president of the In- 
stitute of Naviga- 
tion and was elect- 
ed recently to the 
executive com- 
mittee of the Air 
Transport Associa- 
tion’s Operations 
Conference. 


Es 


Mcintosh 





J. F. Miller has been appointed dis- 
trict operations manager for Capital 
Airlines at Chicago. He formerly held 
the same position at the Wheeling, W. 
Va., station. 


Charles T. Wrightson, manager of 
ground service for United Air Lines at 
Fresno, Calif., was presented with a 
Silver coffee service in connection with 
the presentation of his pin for 25 years 
of service with the company. He be- 

n his career with Varney Airlines, an 
immediate predecessor of UAL, in 1925. 


Capt. William J. Fry, for the past 16 
rs a pilot with Chicago and Southern 
Lines, has been appointed super- 
ry of the company’s Constellation 
ject, in which capacity he will co- 
Oldinate the training, operations and 
ntenance programs of the fleet of 
Constellations soon to be delivered 
C&S. 





TRAFFIC & SALES-————— 


‘rescott A. Tolman, former general 
Sas manager for Eastern Air Lines, 
ha entered business for himself in New 
Ycvk, formulating incentive plans for 
u in industrial sales promotion pro- 


gro ms. 


L. Dudley, district sales manager 
fo: Northwest Airlines in Madison for 
the past two years, has been named 
dis\ict sales manager in Manila. J. F. 
Ms ‘ison, formerly sales representative in 
Mi'vaukee, takes over the Madison post. 


Lennis R. Kelley, formerly on North- 
Wes: Airlines’ sales staffs in Fargo and 
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Aberden, has been named sales repre- 
sentative for the airline in Okinawa. 


He replaces Jack Riley, who has been | 


transferred to Tokyo. 


John D. Goode has been named as- 
sistant manager of advertising media 
for Trans World Airlines. He formerly 
was with the J. H. Mathes and the 
Grey advertising agencies in New York. 


Donald L. Langland has been named 
district traffic manager for Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines in Chicago, replac- 
ing W. J. Jensen, resigned. Langland 
formerly was city traffic manager in 
Little Rock. 


David Delaney has been promoted 
from eastern district traffic manager 
for Air France in New York to sales 
promotion manager of the North 
American and Caribbean Division of 
the airline. 


Willard P. Farnum, former regional 
agency and interline manager for West- 
ern Air Lines in Los Angeles, has been 
appointed as western regional manager 
of Sales Unlimited, Inc., and Geni of 
Hollywood, Inc. 


Chas Wason, northern region man 
ager of traffic and 
sales for Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines 
Since 1946, has 
been promoted to 
the newly created 
post of general 
sales Manager. 
William H. Glenn, 
superintendent of 
sales development 
Since 1948, has 
been named assist- 
ant general sales manager. 
been with MCA 11 years. 





Wason 


Both have 


W. H. Humbert has been appointed 
to the newly-created post of area sales 
manager for Trans World Airlines for 
the Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton com- 
munities. 


Clifford Unbekant, formerly with 
American Ajirlines’ sales department, 
has been appointed to the post of con- 
vention manager in Colonial Airlines’ 
sales department. 


Duncan H, Taylor, formerly assistant 
district sales manager for Northwest 
Airlines at Winnipeg, has been named 
city sales manager at Edmonton, which 
was recently added to NWA’s system. 
He’s a native of Canada. 


Bill McDonald, former counter sales 
agent for Continental Air Lines at 
Oklahoma City, has been promoted to 
city traffic manager at Wichita Falls, 
replacing Ellis Furda, who was pro- 
moted to district traffic manager in 
Wichita. Robert K. Simonson left the 
Wichita post to become manager of 
reservations in Denver. 








Efficient flight performance 


requires 100% completion of every 
detail assignment. That is true also 


of profitable airline operation. 





There is no room for error —no leeway 
for looseness —no space for slip-shod 
methods. The same holds true for 


procurement. 


Our assignment is to supply Pratt & 
Whitney and Wright engine parts, 
overhaul tools —in fact, all kinds of 
aeronautical equipment. We are a 


part of the airline picture. 


We, too, must deliver 100%. 


H+AFP| 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
AND PARTS 
CORPORATION 

345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Grantham, Pa. 
Ring Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Cable Address: Airparts, New York 
U. S. Export Registration No. 2422 


RNR SRN 
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News in Brief 


(Continued from Page 6) 


political science professor at Davidson College, N. C.; 
Paul Aiken, former Assistant Postmaster General, and 
John L. Sullivan, former Secretary of the Navy. 


Republic F-84E Ungrounded: Republic F-84E’s, 
grounded during the early days of Korean fighting, are 
going back into service following a 7-point modification 
program on the Allison J-35-17 engines. Chief trouble, 
Allison reported, had been inadequate lubrication lead- 
ing to engine bearing failure. 


Brazilian Line Bought: Reports from Brazil say 
that Olava Fontoura, president of VASP airlines, which 
is owned by the State of Sao Paulo, has purchased 
Aerovias Brasil for about $2.5 million but will continue 
to head up VASP. Aerovias Brasil was formed out of 
the original TACA company of Brazil and was bought 
by the State of Sao Paulo early in 1949 for about $1.5 
million and was to be amalgamated with VASP. Aero- 
vias Brasil operates to Miami. Fontoura is a close 
personal friend of Adhemar de Barros, Governor of 
Sao Paulo. 


Low-Cost Insurance: A new low-cost accident in- 
surance policy is now available exclusively to members 
of the Air Force Association with the exception of 
paratroopers or airborne infantrymen. Military and 
civilian activities in the air or on the ground, including 


flying or flying in military, National Guard, Reserve, 
CAP and civilian aircraft, are covered in the policy which 
is issued by Lloyd’s of London through J. Blaise de 
Sibour & Co., Washington, D. C. Premiums range from 
$3.00 per $1,000 protection to $15.00 per $1,000, depend- 
ing on the status of the individual. Those in regular 
military service pay the higher rate. The policy is 
available in units of $1,000 up to $10,000 maximum. 
Actual military operations against an enemy are, of 
course, excluded. 


Not for Sale: All scheduled airlines that had placed 
DC-3’s on the market have withdrawn the equipment 
from sale pending clarification of military requirements 
If Air Force requires more transports, airlines may need 
DC-3’s. 


Labor Dispute: Threatened work stoppage by about 
1,100 clerical and passenger service employes of Branilff 
Airways, due to breakdown of negotiations over basic 
wage contract, has resulted in decision by President 
Truman to appoint emergency board to make recom- 
mendations. Involved is the Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes which was certified as bargaining unit for the 
group in 1948. 


Central Buys Three C-47’s: Central Airlines has 
purchased three C-47’s in Miami and will use them on 
its feeder system if CAB approves the switch to multi- 
engined equipment. Prices ranged from $24,000 to $27,000 
per plane. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for May, 1950 
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U. S. All-Cargo Airline Operations, 1st Quarter, 1950 








REVENUES & EXPENSES 
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U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses for April, 1950 



























































American $ 501,649 | $ 254,72 | $ 6,277) $% 4,889 | $ 322 | $ 22,0m0 | $ 3,929 | § 150.3% | % -18,071 
Amer. O'Seas 1,678,289 1,092,460 w2. 585 106,661 100,696 cee 13.766 904, 487 -272, Slee 
Braniff 370,818 211,849 124,406 4,575 ees 21,916 6,898 205,478 -8, 380 
cas 333,465 175,933 124,514 725 tae 15,216 6,576 ° 323,286 160,417 162,869 10,180 
Colonial 93,259 86,108 2,816 589 eens 1,855 221 eee 77,286 | 27,276 50,010 15,973 
Eastern 61,775 52,182 3,697 eae sees 5, 367 529 fe 67,063 1,725 35,238 -5, 268 
| 
National 143,862 127,378 4,881 i ae 9,354 > o" 1,819 450 441,187 51,229 89,98 2,675 
Borthwest 1,197,504 502,736 475,235 54,026 2,920 | 136,216 5,699 21,936 946,984 | 497,965 ww9 2019 | 520 
Panagra 1,232,910 759,226 322,100 54,597 62,469 eee 21.559 6,858 1,146,488 | 525,201 615,287 | 92,621 
PAA | 
Latin Amer 4,906,362 2,975,986 1,023,134" 150,105 590.755 see 90,605 20,999 4, 889,749 | 2 189, 380 2,700,369 | 16,613 
Atlantic 4,237,305 2,179,194 1, 566,192° 188,286 223,676 “~ ee 39,692 29,111 3}, 881 ,087 2,051,155 1,829,932 356,218 
Pacific 3,098,016 | 1,068,543 | 1,646,565*| 106,106 164,586 | +. +s 15,645 43,050 2,811,126 | 1,565,508 | 1,245,618 | 286,890 
Alaska 416,696 187,104 134, 645° +? oe 83,959 cee 1,460 10,900 393,597 | 187,969 205,628 | 23,099 
- | | 
Twa 3,185,786 1,926,137 759,893 262 O48 . 188,004 38, 369 8,500 3,073,462 | 1,561,164 1,492,278 112,324 
United 320 ,939 259,071 40 , 448 Tre ° 8,085 1,601 ceee 498,428 | 324, 394 174,034 | -177 , 489 
TOTALS 21,578,635 | 11,878,628 6,577, 382 912,607 | 1.237.817 398, 699 248 , 368 152,924 20,893,494 FE 582,853 | 10,310,641 685,141 
* Representa. company's e¢timate of amdunt which siould be recdived in acdordance with the terme af tne Civil Aeronautics Act) snen permangt rates 
ished. etigate exceeds Yewporary rates in effect by: | 
Latin jAmerican Div] $420,884; Atlantic Div] $757, lol; acific Diq, $66,165; | Alaska $°5/19) | 
NOTE: Datla in above tabulations wege compiled Wy American @viation Pullications from reporte filed by the aijrlines with the Civil Aerqmautics 
Board. Figures|for American jAirlines iojlude that carrier's semvice to Mexico but not fo Canada; for Braniff to Sopth america; — & 5S to 
South America; Golonial to Barmida; Eastdrn to Puertd Rico; Nat¥onal to Havana; Northwe@t to Crient i Honolulu, apd United to Honolulu, 
Opqratione of UJS. carriers {nto Canada dre included jin domestiq reports to |CAB, in accardance wits “b filing proaedures. 
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All American 97,188 | $ 120,791 
Bonanza 22,161 45,m1 57.591 27,900 
Central 4 4Mo 52,415 54,491 26,135 
Challenger 87,195 23,236 62,765 94, 396 44,629 
Empire 81,423 R135 48,624 390 75,400 39, 515 
Mid-West 52, 908 3,360 49,130 cee 49,283 27. 
Monarch 135,845 M347 96, 400 655 117,203 61, 591 
Piedmont 241, 527 119,649 115,332 1,805 226,712 128,642 | 
| 
Pioneer 275,964 147,289 120,029 1,333 253,452 122,096 131,356 22,512 
Robinson 270,946 48,851 220, 313° 903 101,019 52,837 48,182 169,927 
Southern 113,619 25,559 86,513 gn 133,504 66,411 67,093 | -19,885 
Southwest 161, 310 87, 587 87,056 1,704 155,413 72,014 83,399 | 25,897 
Trane-Texas 197,836 47,998 146, 664 1,126 1,585 27% “— oe 185,583 91, 304 94,279 12,253 
Turner 55,192 8,050 36,142 390 ace i 85 10,536 53,637 3 , 447 23,190 | 1,555 
West Coast 106,428 4b 947 60, 249 561 eee] 7? +s 101,614 47,824 53,790 | 4,814 
Wiggins 16, 666 1,156 15,331 ese Ae 2 178 19,619 6,991 10,628 | ~2,953 
Wis. Central 126,795 29.760 95. 355 1,396 ° 166 eee 139,837 73,294 66, S43 } -2 3,042 
TOTALS 2,291,958 776,713 1,45° 420 14,97 14,581 4, 486 13,401 2,076.9 1,049,773 1 nas | 215,027 
Helicopter |Mail Service 

Hel. Air Serv. 29,360 eee 29,355 e* eee | eee $s« 27,644 15, 342 12,302 | 1,716 
Loe Angeles 35,122 coer 35,122 eee eee eo. eee 35.770 26,233 11,537 | 648 

* Includes refroactive mij payment. 

HOTS: Figuges are taken |from monthly |reports filed by the airlines with|CAB. The dgta are tentativejand subject fo later change. 
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$ 4,046,655 525.715 | © 89,628] 7 
534.110 129,799 22,801 251,19 6,751 | 6,26? 
¥1,278 20 , 302 “ss 56,87 390 | ~20,985 
461 , 363 124,723 36, 2 see 3,177 33,402 440,734 17 1 63,453 0,629 
886,193 461 , 332° 3,683 1,449 864 65,264 855,476 LBL , 90€ 370,570 | 0,716 
1,437,464 395,354 94, 897 eee 14,208 180 ,992 1,543, 596 764,194 779,402 -106,131 
329,335 96,697 ee 59,730 832 2,259 2,807 253,041 149,706 -73,472 
709,864 368 ,025 ec 197,569 ‘+ * 62,900 752,737 438 , 400 14,336 -42 ,873 
8,496,262 2,188,207 2,121,947 247,511 298 ,666 43,868 | 3,399,009 10,177,650 5,769,202 4,408,447 | -1, 681, 366 

* Includes Fetroactive hi paynent. 





Before Any Other 
Consideration 


F THE several factors that enter into the use 
(—) of published media, the distribution of the ad- 
vertisers’ sales messages, as governed by the 
selection of media, can of itself decide the success or 
failure of the advertising investment. That is why in- 


tegrity of circulation is the first consideration with ex- 
perienced space buyers. 


The emblem shown above stands for the FACTS 
that make it possible for advertisers to select the right 
media and to know what they get for their money 
when they invest in publication advertising. It is the 
emblem of membership in the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, a cooperative and nonprofit association of 
3300 advertisers, agencies and publishers. 


Working together, these buyers and sellers of ad- 
vertising have established standards for circulation 





® 


values and a definition for paid circulation, just as 
there are standards of weight and measure for pur- 
chasing agents to use in selecting merchandise and 
equipment. In other words, A.B.C. is a bureau of 
standards for the advertising and publishing industry. 





A.B.C. maintains a staff of specially trained aud- 
itors who make annual audits of the circulations of 
the publisher members. Information thus obtained is 
issued in A.B.C. reports for use in buying and selling 
space. Alladvertising in printed media should be bought 
on the basis of facts in these reports. 


This business paper is a member of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations because we want our advertisers 
to know what they get for their money when they ad- 
vertise in these pages. Our A.B.C. report gives the 
facts. Ask for a copy and then study it. 
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= IN A.B.C. 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, 
as defined by A.B.C. standards, 
indicate a reader audience that 
has responded to a publication’s 
editorial appeal. With the interests 
of readers thus identified, it be- 
comes possible to reach specialized 
groups effectively with specialized 








or business. 
advertising appeals. 








SOME OF THE AUDITED INFORMATION 
BUSINESS PAPER REPORTS 


How much paid circulation. 

How much unpaid circulation. 
Prices paid by subscribers. 

How the circulation was obtained. 


Whether or not premiums were used as 
circulation inducements. 


Where the circulation goes. 
A breakdown of subscribers by occupation 


How many subscribers renewed. 
How many are in arrears. 
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Whats the success secret of Shell Airport Dealers? | 


One Example: SHELL‘S PLANNED 
LUBRICATION Service... 


PLANNED IS THE WORD . . . right 
down to the most minute detail for 
efficient servicing. 

Every mechanic can follow the pic- 
tures|and simple instructions of the 
AeroShell Lubrication Guide . . . a 
separate chart for each of the popular 
makes and models of aircraft, and a 
check-list customer receipt form that 
shows work done, calls attention to 
additional needed servicing. 


The whole program, built around the 
full line of AeroShell Oils, Greases 
and Fluids, builds extra business for 
the dealer and saves time and avoid- 
able maintenance expense for the 
plane owner. 


7 : 7 
Write for a sample AeroShell Lubri- 


cation Chart and a description of the 
plan. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


54 WEST 5:% 








PLANNED LUBRICATION 
is one of the three 
main runways of 
@S “Airport Success” 
which are: 
1. Shell's Planned Upgrading of aircraft fuels and 
lubricants 


2. Shell's Planned Lubrication service. 


3. Shell's Planned Merchandising program. 
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Airport Traffic Potential by Formula 


By KeItH SAUNDERS 


ON THE THEORY that estimates 
of the air traffic potential of 
communities have long leaned to- 
ward the optimistic side, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s Office 
of Airports has now come up with 
a scientifically devised formula which 
it thinks will make possible more 
accurate estimates of this nature in 
the future. 

This newest CAA planning study, 
“Effective Community Ajir_ Traffic 
Potential,” should be of keen interest 
and considerable benefit to commun- 
ities that want to know how large 
an airport they are justified in build- 
ing and to airlines that want to know 
whether it is worth their while at 
all to serve a given city or to in- 
crease their schedules to a _ city 
already served. 

Based on previous studies it has 
made, CAA arrived at the conclu- 

n that: 


1) a community's traffic potential 

vitally affected by the size and 
economic character of the cities sur- 
rounding it, and 


2) it varies considerably in ac- 
iance with the density of cities 
the area, the distances between it 
other communities, the natural 
acles to ground transportation in 
area, and a whole series of man- 
le or management factors such as 
‘tness of airline connections, fre- 
icy and time of schedules, etc. 


Basic Principles 


oceeding from the major premise 
the air traffic potential of a 
n community cannot be realized 
ss appropriate service is provided 
this community with the princi- 
cities with which it has a close 
ity or a strong community of in- 
t, CAA set up the following 
‘ principles for determining com- 
ity of interest: 


Effect of population mass. 


e traffic between any pair of 
will vary in accordance with 
product of the population of the 
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two cities. A given community will 
naturally have the largest portion of 
its traffic, all other things being equal, 
with the largest city or the largest 
concentration of population with 
which it will be connected. 

2. Effect of distance. 

The traffic between any pair of 
cities will vary inversely with the 
distance between them. This prin- 
cipal, CAA says, is valid for all 
modes of transportation, but in air 
transportation two qualifications must 
be made. 

a. Air transportation usually has 
about a 15% advantage of shorter 
distance over surface transportation, 
and when air distance is pronouncedly 
shorter than the ground distance 
cities benefitting from this condition 
tend to divert greater proportions of 
their total traffic to transportation 
by air. 

b. Air transportation today is 
usually not competitive with rail, bus 
or private automobile transportation 
for very short distances. Experience 
has demonstrated that the minimum 
competitive distance for airline pas- 
senger transportation lies around 100 
miles unless there are counter-bal- 
ancing barriers to surface transpor- 
tation. 


DENVER 
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pRANSAS 
city 
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3. Effect of economic character and 
purchasing power. 

The traffic between any pair of 
communities varies in accordance 
with the traffic-generating power of 
each of the communities, and the 
potential of any given city is related 
not only to its population size but 
also to its basic economic character. 
The average community classified as 
a marketing center, because of su- 
periority of purchasing power, as 
demonstrated in previous CAA 
studies, will generally generate more 
passengers than the average city of 
the same size classified as industrial. 
Therefore, the traffic between two 
marketing centers in a given size 
group will generally be several times 
as large as the traffic between two 
industrials. 

4. Effect of area density. 

The traffic between any pair of 
cities varies in accordance with the 
density of cities in the geographic 
area. Traffic between two cities in 
a geographic area which has no 
other cities of comparable size will 
be much higher than between two 
cities in a geographic area which has 
many cities of the same approximate 
size. 

Of the four basic principles here- 
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-Off—These drawings illustrate graphically what effect airline con- 
Effect of Cut nections have on the air traffic potential of a given city or 
cities. Drawing at left shows indirect air routings between Kansas City and Denver 
in September, 1940, when a change of airline was necessary at either Wichita and 


Omaha. 


In that month only 29 passengers flew between the two cities. 


These com- 


prising 1.20% of Denver's air traffic for the month and 0.21% of Kansas City's. In 

September, 1946, when there was a direct air service between the two cities, traffic 

soared to 1,484 passengers, comprising 5.70% of Denver's traffic and 4.63% of 
Kansas City's. 
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AIRPORT NEWS DIGEST 


® Recommendations made by the Airport Use Committee at the nine 
major airports visited by its working group are being screened and 
evaluated for the purpose of selecting a set of recommendations that 
will be helpful in breaking air traffic bottlenecks at all terminal-type 
airports. 


® CAA’s Airports Advisory Committee has recommended that a sub- 
committee from its group be designated to meet with representatives 
of the Air Transport Association to study the question of the basis of 
rates and charges at airports. Meanwhile, the committee will compile 
data on the present basis of rates and charges at all airports for its 
own guidance. 


© At Greater Cincinnati Airport, which has a free parking lot and also 
has parking meters on the circle in front of the administration build- 
ing, cars found parked in violation in a metered space are tagged with 
a unique type of parking “ticket.” One side bears a welcome greeting 
and the other the following verse: ‘“We’re sure you had a reason, like 
no change or just forgot, or maybe you just didn’t see our big free 
parking lot. Now if we wrote a ticket, we would surely spoil your 
day; since all our guests are special guests, we’re more than glad to 
pay.” 

® The Airports Advisory Committee has asked CAA to grant waivers 
to Atlanta, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Memphis and Miami to experi- 
ment with various types of runway markings, including the billboard 
type. Committee members feel that present runway marking re- 
quirements under TSO-10 “leave much to be desired,” and think there 
should be a full experimentation before such markings are universally 
standardized. 


® The Baton Rouge Airport Commission has paved the way for com- 
pletion of the new $250,000 administration building at Harding Field 
by selling utility rights at the field for $30,000 and authorizing the 
mayor to apply for a matching grant from the CAA. 


© Ground has been broken for a three-story, $2,000,000 terminal build- 
ing at the new Fort Worth Airport and also for a $2,000,000 combina- 
tion office and hangar building to house American Airlines’ regional 
activities. The new airport, originally called Midway Field and then 
Greater Fort Worth International Airport, has now been officially 
named Amon G. Carter Field, honoring the Fort Worth publisher and 
aviation enthusiast. 


© The Federal government has agreed to transfer 23.7 acres of land 
between the Harrisburg State Airport and the New Cumberland 
Army Depot to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The additional 
land will permit expansion of the airport’s present runways from 
4000 feet to 5000 feet. 


© Charles B. Moore, manager of the El Paso municipal airport (Ander- 
son Field), advises us that the city council has formally changed the 
name of the field to El Paso International Airport. 


® Despite the possibility of a referendum at the November 7 election 
to have the Detroit City Airport closed, the common council has 
approved a $282,000 contract for construction of taxiways at the field. 


© The San Francisco Art Commission has had a change of mind and 
has approved preliminary plans for the new administration building 
at the Municipal Airport. This will permit work to be started on the 
foundations of the structure. Final plans will come up for approval 
later. 


® The City Planning Commission at Richmond, Va., has approved an 
increase in the amount the city will spend on Byrd Airport improve- 
ments during the coming fiscal year from $69,443 to $119,443. Principal 
improvement will be a new cut-off taxiway across the center of the 
field. 


® Dedication ceremonies for Galveston’s new $180,000 terminal and 
administration building at the municipal airport will be held Sunday, 
August 6. 





tofore outlined, the first two, relat- 
ing to population mass and _ inter- 
city distance, can be measured fairly 
accurately by a mathematical for- 
mula. 


Traffic Formula 


The traffic between community 
“X” and other cities, with economic 
character and area density held con- 
stant, will be roughly proportionate 
to the product of the populations of 
“X” and each of the other cities 
divided by the distance between each 
pair of cities. In other words, the 
formula is p x p (population of “X” 
times population of “Y” divided by 
distance between “X” and “Y”). 

As previously mentioned, there are 
a number of other factors which are 
not susceptible to mathematical 
measurement but are important in 
evaluating community air passenger 
generation and distribution. As an 
example, CAA points out that when 
air connections between Denver and 
Kansas City were indirect, Kansas 
City contributed only slightly over 
1% of Denver’s total air traffic and 
Denver contributed only 1/5 of 1% 
of Kansas City’s total. However, 
when direct air connections between 
the two cities were established, they 
exchanged about 5% of their air 
passengers with each other. 

In September, 1946, when the only 
air service between Boise and Sacra- 
mento was roundabout via Salt Lake 
City, there were five air passengers 
between the pair, whereas in Septem- 
ber, 1948, when a direct route had 
been established via Reno, traffic be- 
tween the two cities rose to 452 
passengers. 

These illustrations, while perhaps 
extreme, demonstrate the necessity 
of taking into account management 
factors of this type in conjunction 
with the basic mathematical formu!a 
in estimating community air passen- 
ger generation and distribution. 


Florida Airways’ Problem 

Applying its basic principles to the 
feeder route formerly served by 
Florida Airways, CAA showed graph- 
ically in its study why the Florida 
feeder was never able to make a good 
showing trafficwise. 

First of all, the sheer smallness of 
size of most of the communities 
militated against the development of 
any sizeable air traffic in accordance 
with the p x p formula. 

d 

Then there was the matter of 
proximity. Practically all of the 
Florida cities and towns were less 
than 70 miles away from their near- 
est largest neighboring city, which 1's 
well below effective air distance. 

“Tt is no accident, but according 
to the basic principles of air traffic 
distribution, that the Florida feeder 
communities had little traffic with 
their nearest largest neighbor,” said 
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Air view of the big Isla Verde International Airport, now being con- 
Isla Verde—.tructed along the shore of the Atlantic Ocean about 20 minutes out 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico, which is seen dimly in the background. An express highway 


will link the airport with the island capital. 
$7,000,000 and the U. S. government $5,000,000 toward cost of the project. 


The Insular government is putting up 
Photo 


by courtesy of Hamilton Wright Organization, Inc., of N. Y. 


CAA. “Even more important, the 
effect of this proximity to larger 
neighboring cities is extremely dele- 
terious to airline traffic generation 
of the smaller city, since the most 
important sector of the potential of 
any such community, namely that 
portion with the nearest largest city, 
does not develop at all. Proximity 
to a larger neighbor, therefore, in 
effect, kills off practically all the air 
traffic of the smaller community.” 


SWA’s System 


By way of contrast, the authors of 
the CAA study then examined South- 
west Airways’ route, one of the most 
productive of the feeder lines at 
present. 

Although the communities on 
SWA’s route are on the whole no 
larger than their Florida counter- 
Paris previously examined, CAA 
found that their per capita airline 

nmger indices are among the 
‘st in the United States. 

. major factor in this good show- 
s the fact that both Los Angeles 
San Francisco are on Southwest’s 
, and the small California cities 
s the coastal plain and in the 
ys have the advantage of direct 
connections with tremendous 
es of population. By contrast, 
arger cities on the Florida Air- 
route, Jacksonville and Orlando, 
populations of only 196,000 and 
), respectively. 
smaller city of a given size, say 
‘0 population, would obviously 
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have much more traffic with a city 
of 3,000,000 people, such as Los 
Angeles, than with a city of 200,000, 
such as Jacksonville. 


Longer Distances 


Another factor in Southwest’s favor 
is that 13 of the 18 communities on 
its route are located at an optimum 
distance, between 100 and 350 miles, 
from the nearest metropolis. Twelve 
of these have 40% or more of all 
their traffic with either San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. 


On the other hand, the poorest 
air possenger producers among the 
18 cities on the SWA route are the 
five communities which are too close 
te their nearest metropolis, that is, 
within less than 100 miles. These 
five cities were on the average only 
58 miles away from the nearest 
metropolis, in contrast with an aver- 
age of 154 miles for all the 18 South- 
west Airways feeder stops. As a 
result, the average passenger index 
of these five communities was less 
than nine enplaned passengers per 
100 population, as against an average 
of 32 for all 18 communities on the 
route. 

In its final chapter, the CAA pub- 
lication makes an analysis of a num- 
ber of cities along a proposed airline 
route sector to demonstrate the rela- 
tive ease of application of its basis 
principles of air transportation in es- 
timating the effective potential and 
hence the airport requirements of 
communities receiving consideration 
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for airline service as well as com- 
munities already served. 

CAA _ cautions, however, that 
analyses of this type must be made 
on an individual community basis 
and in terms of known or possible 
connections. 

Copies of “Effective Community 
Air Traffic Potential” may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Aviation In- 
formation, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








CAA Airport Grant Offers 


For the two weeks ended June 13, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
made Federal-aid airport grant offers 
totaling $5,471,450 to 46 communities, 
as follows, with airport classes in 
parentheses: 

Alaska: Dillingham Airport (2), $115,500; 
Ninilchik Municipal (2), $15,000; St. Paul 
Island (3), $60,000; Selderia seaplane base, 
$4,500. 

Arizona: Flagstaff Mun. (3), $21,820 (two 
grants). 

Arkansas: Batesville Mun. (2), $12,437; Ft. 
Smith Mun. (4), $59,537; Jonesboro Mun. 
(3), $5,698. 

California: Corning (1), $3,772; Fort Jones 
(2), $7,959; Hammer Field, Fresno (6), $48,- 
884; Jackson (1), $4,710; Los Angeles Inter- 
national (6), $1,287,291 (two grants); Van 
Nuys (5), $19,058; Merced (3), $20,166; Pen- 
insula Airport, Monterey (4), $5,414; Oro- 
ville Mun. (5), $6,470; San Francisco Mun. 
(7), $211,431; San Jose Mun. (4), $140,722; 
Watsonville Mun. (3), $2,935. 

Colorado: Stapleton Airfield, Denver (6), 
$760,413 (two grants). 

Florida: Miami International (7), $11,550. 

Idaho: Couer d'Alene (4), $2,642. 

Kentucky: Kentucky Dam State Park 
(2), $25,000; Standiford Field, Louisville (4), 
$63,000. 

Louisiana: Lafayette Mun. (4), $41,000; 
Shreveport Mun. No. 2 (5), $375,000. 

Massachusetts: Logan International, Bos- 
ton (6), $700,000. 

Michigan: Kent County Airport, Grand 
Rapids (5), $15,000. 

Minnesota: Little Falls Mun. (2), $7,600; 
Lake Elmo Airport, St. Paul (1), $60,000. 

Mississippi: Gulfport Mun. (6), $7,879. 

Missouri: Gideon Mun. (3), $29,500; Kan- 
sas City Mun. (4), $728,320 (four grants). 

Nebraska: Fairbury Mun. (2), $33,960; 
Minden Mun. (1), $6,000. 

Ohio: Canton-Akron Airport (4), $36,000; 
urban Mun. (2), $9,300; Zanesville Mun. 
(4), $23,000. 

Oklahoma: McAlister (3), $202,695; Tulsa 
Mun. No. 1 (6), $43,682. 

Pennsylvania: Bradford Mun. (3), $57,500. 

South Dakota: Watertown Mun. (5), 
$21,202. 

Tennessee: Hohenwald Mun. (1), $9,000. 

Texas: Midland-Odessa (5), $51,203. 

Wyoming: Cheyenne Mun. (5), $33,500; 
Douglas Mun. (2), $26,000; Gillette. Mun. 
(3), $17,100; Riverton Mun. (3), $21,000. 

These boosted to 1,339 the total of 
grant offers made under the Federal 
Airport Program, and increased the 
Federal funds involved to $115,- 
754,822. 
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One Grease for all Airframe 
Lubrication Points on the High 
Altitude Airplanes 












AeroShell Grease 11 combines 
multi-purpose characteristics 
with the special ability to re- 
main workable at the lowest 
operating temperatures encoun- 
tered in stratosphere flight. By 
using one grease for all airframe 
lubrication, operators cut in- 
ventory, save applica‘ion time, 
and avoid any chance of using 
the wrong grease. 
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“WATIPAR AEROCELL fueling system in 


A NEW ANSWER to the question 
of how to eliminate some of the 
hazards and some of the costliness 
of present airport fueling methods is 
provided in a prototype system now 
being tested at Teterboro Air Terminal 
in conjunction with the Airport En- 
gineer’s Office of the Port of New 
York Authority. 

This system, also under considera- 
tion for installation at Philadelphia 
International Airport and at Fort 
Worth’s big new airport, employs a 
hydraulically-operated circular steel 
platform or “pit,” which can be raised 
to above wing height when in use 
and the top of which is flush with the 
apron when not in use. 

It eliminates expensive mobile units 
(tankers), ladders, loss of time, and 
hazardous obstructions, brings the 
dispensing equipment together with 
the fueling attendant to the plane’s 
wing in a matter of seconds, and is 
out of sight and out of the way in an 
equally short time after performing 
its function. 

Known as the Wattpar Aerocell 
fueling system, it is the brain child 
of two New York engineers, A. E. 
Watts, Jr., and Jack R. Parker, and 
is manufactured by the Combustion 
Equipment Division of The Todd 
Shipyards Corp. 


Safe and Economical 


Because of its economy (it dis- 
penses 1,000 gallons of fuel at a cost 
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operation at Teterboro Air Terminal, N. J. 


Hydraulic-Lift Fueling Unit 
‘Cuts Gassing Time & Cost 


of about 15c), and especially because 
of its safety features, the Aerocell 
prototype at Teterboro has aroused 
considerable interest on the part of 
airport operators, oil companies and 
airlines. Virtually foolproof, the sys- 
tem works as follows: 

The plane to be refueled stops with 
its main wheels resting on two painted 
markers. Flush with the apron are 
two steel disks, one on each side of 
the fuselage, located so that they ar 
slightly behind the trailing edges of 
the wings. 

An attendant goes to each disk or 
platform, squats on one knee, opens 
the control box cover and actuates 
the “lift” control. Almost immediate! 
a circular guard railing projects up 
three feet from the surface to protect 
him on his ride upward to wing lev« 
In the steel Aerocell on which he rises 
are his gas nozzle, hose and met 
and a CO, nozzle and hose. 


Extension to Wing 

After the cell has risen to the d 
sired elevation, controlled by a “dea 
man” type switch at the attendant 
fingertips, the attendant presses ; 
other switch which automatically p! 
jects an extension platform slight! 
over the wing’s surface to enable him 
to walk between the cell and the tank 
connection. He then presses a fueling 
switch, takes the dispensing hose 
across the walkway and inserts tne 
nozzle into the tank. 

Fueling over, he returns across tne 
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walkway to the cell, reels in the hose, 
retracts the walkway, presses a 
“down” switch and descends to apron 
level. He then closes the control box 
cover, the guard rail disappears, and 
the reinforced steel cell cover is then 
fiush with the apron and ready for 
any type of plane to ride over it with 
a margin of safety. 

The Aerocell has been planned with 
safety as the prime consideration. 
During the fueling or defueling oper- 
ation, there are only approximately 
35 gallons of fuel above ground. In 
the secured or idle position, fuel pres- 
sure is kept out of the entire system 
automatically from a point entering 
the valve box. The pipe lines feeding 
the unit are under low pressure— 
simply a positive head—to supply fuel 
to the booster pumps of the cell. 

All heavy access doors are cam 
operated automatically when the unit 
begins to rise, so that the attendant 
does not have to strain himself or be 
subjected to injury in dropping a 
cover, etc. The automatic platform 
extension, with checkered plate, gives 
the attendant a sure footing and at 
the same time saves wear on the 
delicate wing surfaces during fueling 
operations. This extension, inciden- 
tally, is fitted with a “feeler” device 
which stops its movement the in- 
stant it comes into contact with the 
wing or any other object. 


Vapor Detector 


A Wheatstone bridge vapor detector 
which “breathes” the atmosphere in 
the unit guards against the accumula- 
tion of explosive vapors. When danger 
of combustion is present, the vapor 
detector automatically shuts off the 
flow of fuel in either the fueling or 
defueling operation, sounds an alarm 
and simultaneously discharges CO, 
into the cell. 

\ separate and independent CO, 
system is provided in one of the com- 
artments of the fueling platform to 

vide protection for the plane. 
he entire unit is grounded to pro- 
the same electrical potential 
veen parts. A grounding reel is 

ted at the valve box. 

he cell cannot be lowered from 
elevation without first bringing 
extension platform back into the 
fines of the cell, the platform 
ivating power being connected to 
“lift” control for safety purposes. 
oodlights are recessed into the 
of the cell chassis to provide 
for night fueling operations, 
tofore somewhat of a problem. 
e Aerocell is designed for tan- 
use, that is, one cell alongside 
wing. The prototype contains 
dispensing outlet, but a manifold 
anc evacuation system is arranged to 
it fueling with two different 
aces of fuel without commingling. 

The cell can be supplied with two 
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CLOSEUP of Aerocell shows extension 
platform (foreground), gas and fire 
extinguisher nozzles ready for use. 


types of pumping systems, either 
with pumps and motors and an inte- 
gral part of each unit or with a sub- 
merged pump remote contro] system. 
In this system, there are no pumps 
for obtaining gasoline pressure in the 
dispensing units themselves. Instead, 
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a centrifugal pump is mounted over 
each gasoline storage tank and these 
can supply gasoline under pressure 
to a number of cells on the field, de- 
pending, of course, on the capacity 
of the pumps, size of lines and the 
distances involved. 

Where pumps are provided as an 
integral part of the cell units (as in 
a low pressure system), one booster 
pump is used in each cell for both 
fueling and defueling through a sys- 
lem of solenoid vales automatically 
controlled in a simple arrangement. 

The entire fueling-defueling unit is 
mounted on a common chassis located 
in the valve box and may be re- 
moved as one piece quite conven- 
iently for inspection and mainte- 
nance. It is noted in this connection 
that maintenance and inspection of 
the entire dispensing unit is easily 
facilitated by a quick removal of the 
cell cowlings when the unit is ele- 
vated to a position just above ground 
level, permitting access at a man’s 
chest level. 

Operating costs are small; the 
Aerocell needs only electrical power, 
and that for only a few minutes at 
a time. Maintenance problems con- 
sist almost entirely of ordinary care 
given to hoses, reels and pumps. 





It’s easy to fake this one... 


It may be fun to be fooled by 
a magician, but not by Papers 
for Teletype equipment. They 
must be foolproof, depend- 
able, serviceable. And it is for 
these reasons that the leaders 
invariably choose Link Papers 
for all types of communica- 
tions equipment. 

Link Papers for Teletype 
equipment are the result of 25 
years of specialized experience 
in the field. Uniformly high in 
quality, economical in cost, 
and available in all colors for 
every type of machine. Backed 
by Link’s prompt delivery 


LINK PAPER COMPANY 





Paper and Topes for Teletype 





220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y, 


and other Communications Equipment 





_ AEmergency Planning Skips Private Aviation 


By BARBARA WARD 


i ee IS BEING said in Washington 

that, in the event of war emergency, 
the only plan that exists for private 
aviation is the plan to eliminate it. 
The past month has brought the 
realization that civilian pilots, airport 
operators, fixed-base operators and 
lightplane manufacturers have no role 
in any present war emergency plan 
which will go into effect if atomic 
warfare strikes the United States, 
regardless of the services they can 
perform. 

Civilian aviation faces the possi- 
bility of a complete shut-down of 
operations other than Civil Air Patrol 
and military contract training, if the 
war emergency grows. With gas cer- 
tain to be rationed, the survival of 
base operators and privately owned 
airfields depends on recognition by 
the Air Force and the National Se- 
curity Resources Board that they 
render essential services. 

The lightplane industry in 1950 is 
doing work that it was carrying out 
in 1941 only on a limited scale. The 
26,013 civil aircraft and” 29,947 pilots 
certificated in 1941 hed grown to 
95,997 aircraft and 491,306 pilots by 
1948. And, far from being curtailed, 
the services of these planes and pilots 
could become more important in an 
emergency. 

Yet, in the entire 301 pages of the 
“Civil Defense for National Security” 
plan recommended by the Office of 
Civil Defense Planning, the only di- 
rect reference to use of civil aviation 
in an emergency is: “Every advantage 
should be taken of available air 
transportation in planning the civil 
defense program. It offers rapid 
movement, considerable capacity and 
some flexibility.” 

That is a relatively incontroversial 
statement. But not much can be said 
for it as a plan. 


Role of Civil Air Patrol 


Rumors that, in event of an emer- 
gency, all civilian flying would be 
curtailed and then released to the 
Civil Air Patrol find some verification 
in CAP Headquarters. Colonel Wm. 
G. Boothe, CAP deputy commander, 
states, “I can very well conceive that 
all civilian flying will be done by us. 
Flying would have to be properly 
cleared and controlled and I don't 
know of any other agency that exists 
on a national scale.” 

It is questionable as to whether the 
Civil Air Patrol should be expected 
to carry out all civilian flying. It has 
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a tremendous job to do if it confines 
itself to its specified duties of search 
and rescue, aerial reconnaissance of 
traffic congestion and devastated 
areas, anti-sabotage patrol, patrol of 
pipeline facilities and public utilities, 
supply of critical areas, maintaining 
a radio communications net, operat- 
ing an air carrier service, and indoc- 
trinating and screening prospective 
Air Force personnel. 

However, CAP might well act as 
a police force over aircraft and pilots 
to check that they have been properly 
screened and cleared for individual 
flights by CAA personnel. With its 
over 6,000 licensed radio stations 
which operate on frequencies as- 
signed to it by the Air Force, it is 
well equipped as an enforcement 
agent. 

But CAP operating strength is low. 
It now is down to approximately 
3,000 aircraft compared with the 9,000 
aircraft listed for it in the “Civil De- 
fense for National Security” plan. 
About 2,500 of the planes are private- 
ly owned and on call; about 250 
planes have been donated; and about 
250 planes are loaned or assigned to 
CAP by the Air Forces. Of the latter, 
about 60 planes have been taken back 
by the Air Force within the past 
month. 
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United Air Lines’ 


to the Michigan Wing of Civil Air Patrol. 


AT ° employes 
Airline Service—,.-vice at Rock Springs, Wyoming. 
the part of United fills a previous gap in servicing facilities at the field. 
Smith, Eaton Rapids, Mich., is shown as two United attendants gas a PT-I7 belonging 


In CAP’s 52 state and territorial 
wings, there are varying numbers of 
Groups and Squadrons operating from 
a total of 1,051 locations. At each of 
these, there is in being a military 
type Table of Organization, although 
the engineering officer need not be 
an A and E mechanic and the com- 
manding officer of the unit need not 
be a pilot. In all, CAP has 8,000 pilot 
members. 

The 151,007 active CAP senior mem- 
bers who are indoctrinated in aviation 
and have completed set ground school 
courses constitute an organized group 
that could be extremely useful in 
meeting wartime aviation needs in 
such activities as aircraft spotters 
And the 21,386 CAP cadets now tak- 
ing training will move ahead and 
make room for more in an established 
and well organized nucleus organiza- 
tion. 


Small Airports Important 


What is unrecognized by most 
emergency planners is the value of 
the 6,500 airports listed by CAA to 
the transportation system of the 
United States. If civil aviation is 
grounded and if, as an inevitable re- 
sult, many small airports close down 
operations, airport facilities have been 





are providing transient aircraft 
This good-will gesture on 
Pilot Robert 


The plane was one of nine en route 


from Air Force storage bases in Utah. 
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eliminated as surely as if they have 
been bombed. 

Small airports assume importance 
when it is considered that they make 
dispersed targets, as opposed to the 
convenient bulls eye of the large 
municipal airport. In addition, in 
many localities which contain essen- 
tial industries, the small airport is 
the only landing facility available. 


Role of Operator 

The fixed-base operator who main- 
tains a flying school or maintenance 
shop is a key person. He has the 
equipment and the know-how to put 
it in use. 

He has the potential in equipment 
and facilities which can produce 
trained airmen for the armed forces. 
Civilian flight schools proved their 
usefulness during World War II when 
they turned out approximately 250,000 
military pilots from primary and 
secondary contract flight schools. 
Wayne Weishaar, secretary of the 
Aeronautical Training Society com- 
posed of the larger aviation schools, 
points out that “We know our mo- 
bilization potential, and it is there 
when it is needed. Thirty-one of our 
member flight schools in 20 states 
now have the equipment and facilities 
to start 9,082 military cadets in their 
flying training.” 

The importance of civilian main- 
tenance facilities to the Air Force 
recently was stressed in a Senate 
Committee statement, “that it is es- 
sential to an adequate mobilization 
base for the Air Force that commer- 
cial contractors be utilized to the 
greatest extent consistent with na- 
tional security.” 

\nd service and maintenance needs 
oi executive aircraft will continue. 
In contrast to 1941 when there were 
: executive aircraft, it now is esti- 
mated that there are approximately 
8,000 such aircraft owned and oper- 
ated for company business. In an all- 
out emergency, these aircraft would 
be doubly important in easing airline 
traffic by transporting personnel of 

ntial industries direct to their 
inations. 


Food Production Aid 

rial crop dusting, spraying, seed- 
and fertilizing have grown to 
ter proportions in 1950 than in 
previous year. As the most effec- 
and efficient method of combat- 
insects and increasing conserva- 
and food production, they will 
articularly valuable when man- 

er is short. 
harter transportation now pro- 
i by fixed-base operators might 
be continued on a priority basis. 
ne newly organized National Air 
Taxi Service, to provide lightplane 
connections from rural areas to air- 
line terminals will enable passengers 
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to go “by air all the way.” This addi- 
tional air network, recently approved 
by the airlines’ Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, will extend air connections to 
thousands of communities. 

As C. A. Parker, executive director 
of National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion in Washington, points out, “With 
the event of actual hostilities, I think 
the National Air Taxi Conference has 
a ten-fold greater potential than when 
it was formed. It provides an organi- 
zation already set up and integrated 
with the airlines to provide fast, 
direct transportation.” 


Flight Restrictions 


CAA officials say there is at present 
no foreseeable need for flight restric- 
tions on civilian flying. And should 
an all-out emergency develop, steps 
would be taken, not to stop private 
flying but to assure that all aircraft 
are properly cleared and can be 
identified. 

Small aircraft would become im- 
portant communication and trans- 
portation equipment and would con- 
tinue in use, and executive aircraft 
would be encouraged to continue 
operations. 

However, filing of flight plans prob- 
ably would be required rather than 
requested as at present. And the addi- 
tional requirement can be expected 
that aircraft carry two-way radio 
equipment to enable giving position 
reports and receiving any necessary 
instructions. 

In the event of a declared emer- 
gency, since radar operates on line 
of sight and does not follow the cur- 
vature of the earth, hostile aircraft 
could be expected to come in at tree- 
top level to avoid detection. For this 
reason, except in the interior of the 
United States, a flight plan and two- 
way radio then might be required 
even of aircraft flying locally. 


Lightplane Manufacturers 


Lightplane manufacturers are as 
much at loose ends as the rest of the 
private aviation industry as to what 
they can expect of a war emergency. 
Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., head of the 
Personal Aircraft Council of Aviation 
Industries Association, explains: “If 
we knew what to expect, we could 
be thinking about the problems of 
material and production and a reser- 
voir of equipment and personnel. Most 
small aircraft plants do not have 
their defense role set. And while we 
have no illusion about our ability to 
build eagles, we can sure build a lot 
of feathers.” 

The best way to foresee the light- 
plane war future is to look at what 
happened during World War II. The 
small aircraft companies turned out 
lightplanes, but in addition did mil- 
lions of dollars of sub-contract work 
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in non-aviation products. Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. grew from an aviation 
school and manufacturer of training 
planes to expand its research facilities 
until today only roughly one-third 
of its production is in personal air- 
craft. In addition, it is working on 
an Air Force guided missile contract 
and turns out specially processed 
stainless-steel spare parts. 

In the current picture, Beech Air- 
craft Co. recently completed a large 
Navy contract for rebuilding about 
1,500 aircraft. Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
has three Air Force contracts totaling 
over $1,300,000, two of which are for 
maintenance stands for the Boeing 
B-50 and the Convair B-36 and the 
third of which is for tow targets, 
something new on the Aeronca pro- 
duction line. 


Cessna’s Liaison 


The only lightplane company with 
definite aircraft production commit- 
ments from the military is Cessna 
Aircraft which recently won the 
Army Field Forces liaison plane con- 
tract for 400 L-19A reconnaissance 
planes with spare parts and equip- 
ment totaling about $5,000,000. In 
addition, Cessna has a smaller Air 
Force contract totaling $170,000 for 
the Air Force version of the Cessna 
190, to be used in search and rescue. 

But although the lightplane that is 
needed by the USAF Air Rescue 
Service is the same lightplane that is 
needed by the Army Field Forces for 
aerial reconnaissance and transpor- 
tation, and although it is badly needed 
in private aviation, manufacturers 
and the military have yet to get to- 
gether on any long-range contract to 
develop it. The Air Force continues 
to “buy off the shelf” with no long- 
range plan for developing the ideal 
lightplane, and no apparent planning 
for use of lightplane manufacturing 
facilities in the event of war. 

That makes the lack of planning 
complete. 





CAA Specification 
Changes 


Piper PA-18 is authorized for crop spray- 
ing installation of Sevdy-Sorenson Model 
10, high or low gallonage with a required 
placard not to exceed 382 lbs., by Specifica- 
tion 1A2. 

Beech 35 aircraft are authorized with 
installation of a 10-gallon fuel tank in ac- 
cordance with instructions of Aircraftsmen, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, by Specification A777. 

Cessna 140A is approved with Edo 88-1650 
and 92-1400 floats, by Specification 5A2. 

Piper J3C Cub is approved with tricycle 
landing gear, Testerman model SPM-1, by 
Specification A691. 

Piper AC-20 is approved for Edo Model 
88-1650 floats and Federal A-1850 skis, by 
Specification 1A4. 

Bellanca 14 aircraft are approved with 
Hartzell controllable propeller, by Specifica- 
tion 1A3. 
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® The Washington View 


For Local 


Operators 





Covered Wagon Service 


Now that aviation has outgrown its wind socks and 
wears tetrahedrons, it is generally accepted among most 
airport operators as a serious business. But as W. B. Lankard, 
assistant general manager of Gulf Oil Corp.’s Airport Divi- 
sion, recently pointed out, private plane servicing has fallen 
behind the industry and still is where auto servicing was 
30 years ago when a garageman had to be pulled away 
from his work to fill a gasoline tank. 

At the risk of creating another association in an already 
overloaded Washington, it is suggested that there is a definite 
need for fixed-base operators to get together to guarantee 
the airplane owner certain standards of service. At the 
same time, by cooperating among themselves, they could 
hit at some of the ills of the business. 

Imagine what it would mean if a pilot flying cross country 
could look down on “ASA” air marked on the roof of a 
hangar and know that if he landed at that field he could 
expect good service and maintenance at a fair flat rate 
charge. And know that, if there was a part he needed 
which was not available on the field, the operator, as an 
Air Service Association member, could put his finger on it 
and obtain it in a matter of hours. 

Today, what is a pilot up against if he has engine trouble 
on a cross-country flight? Unless he has flown the route 
before and knows the area, he has no way of telling which 
airfield has maintenance equipment and mechanics who 
know his type of plane, or which operator at any one field 
can be depended on to do a good job. It’s his own gamble. 
If the mechanics mess up the job, if they spend four hours 
finding the right hydraulic line and educating themselves 
at his expense, he pays for it. 

And, if the engine needs a part which is not available on 
the field, the accepted practice is to wire to the plane’s 
home base for the part, or send to the factory or one of a 
few distributors, all of whom may be several states away. 
Yet, within 200 miles of that airport, another operator 
probably has the part collecting dust in his inventory. 

That hurts. It not only hurts the customer’s pocketbook 
but the delay and inconvenience hurt aviation. 


The businessman who has invested dollars in a plane to 
save time and who finds himself down with engine trouble, 
time on his hands and a conference in St. Louis is a hard 
customer to keep. If it happens at Butler Aviation at 
Washington National Airport, and if his engine is a Con- 
tinental or a Pratt and Whitney, he can hibernate in the 
coffee shop with a doughnut: everything is under control. 
A wire from Butler to Airwork Corporation, Millville, N. J., 
will bring a reworked and overhauled exchange engine in 
a few hours, and it will be a matter of few hours while 
Butler mechanics hang it. If the engine has less than 600 
hours, it sells for one price and, if more than 600 hours, for 
a lower price. Exchange value is given on the damaged 
engine. 

But, if serious engine trouble occurs at most airports in 
the country, or if it happens at Butler in Washington to a 
Lycoming engine, the answer probably will be the railroad. 

Executive aircraft particularly face an unsolved main- 
tenance problem. Since they operate with higher powered 
engines than are generally used, few fixed-base operators 
can afford the investment that would be required to carry 
an inventory of parts and to keep maintenance men trained 
on their systems. One owner of a Lodestar goes to the ad- 
ditional expense of carrying a mechanic on trips. His was 
the regrettable experience of having hydraulic trouble and 
finding mechanics tearing equipment out of the blue room, 
under the impression that it involved the hydraulic tank. 

Lodestar or Taylorcraft, excessive charges made on main- 
tenance work become considerably more than the customer’s 
problem when they become the reason for owners getting 
rid of their airplanes. Years ago, the automobile industry 
realized there would have to be set rates before the business 
could grow. Recently, the Badger Air News, published by 
Wisconsin Aeronautic Commission, reported that one of their 
fixed-base operators has started notifying owners of aircraft 
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of new changes required by CAA Airworthiness Directives. 
He sets a flat rate for doing the work and the Badger 
News continues, “Flat rate or flat broke? Think it over,” 


Gulf Servicing Plan 


Gulf Aviation Service has published a new servicing plan 
which is recommended for approximately 500 Gulf aviation 
dealers. These eighteen Gulf points of service could be- 
come a servicing bible: 

1. Be waiting to greet the plane. 

2. Use standard taxiing signals in directing it to park. 

3. Approach the plane carefully, using caution with the 
prop as you chock the wheels. 

4. Give a friendly greeting and, if there are women in 
the plane, touch your fingers to the visor of your cap. 

5. Help passengers in alighting and with their luggage. 

6. Offer information on rest rooms, weather facilities and 
restaurants. 

7. Take the order, suggesting a “fill up” and checking 
the octaine rating. Ask, “How high do you carry your oil?” 
and check as to the kind of windshield cleaner you should 
use. 

8. Ask the pilot his plans. 

9. Attach a grounding wire to the plane to discharge static 
electricity. 

10. Refuel the plane, keeping a fire extinguisher at hand. 
Do not hang the hose nozzle in the tank opening as the 
weight might spring the tank spout. Don’t overflow the gas. 
Replace the tank cap and double check that it is secure. 

11. Add oil. 

12. Secure oil cap and access flap. 

13. Write out the bill. 

14. Clean the windshield. 

15. Wipe the cowling clean of fingerprints and oil. 

16. Clean out the cockpit and empty the ash trays. 

17. Give the plane an overall check for tire, prop dam- 
age, etc. 

18. Be there with the proper change when the pilot 
returns. 

For the pilot who is staying overnight, Gulf dealers will 
arrange hotel accommodations, transportation from the field, 
give weather and flight information phone numbers, and 
find out what time the pilot intends to leave in the morn- 
ing so that the plane will be ready on the line with the bill 
made out. Before it is hangared, the aircraft will be in- 
spected for damage and the pilot called if any service ap- 
pears desirable. 

In addition, the manual lists instructions for handling sea 
planes and sets servicing area signs and equipment. 


British Gas Tax Hits Clubs 


A sharp increase in the tax on aviation gas is hurting 
Britain’s flying clubs, which comprise the bulk of private 
flying there. In 1939, there were 400 airplanes owned by 
clubs but in December, 1949, there were only 275. Now, 
with 70 clubs still operating, there are only 200 airplanes. 
Members of flying clubs put in 45,000 hours of flying in 
1947 compared with only 40,000 last year. 

The additional government tax of $1.40 on every flying 
hour has resulted in the clubs having to charge $10.00 per 
instructional hour or $9.50 solo. Whatever income has ac- 
crued to the treasury will be reduced under these suffocating 
taxes—and it may mean a death tag for British civil aviation. 


@ The new low price of $595 for the complete Lear Omni- 
matic system places the Lear set among the lowest pricec 
lightplane omnirange radio equipment available. The price 
includes omnitenna and transmitting antenna. The Omni- 
matic flight indicator reading is instantaneous and automa ‘Ic. 
When the set is tuned in to the omnirange, the flight in- 
dicator lights up with a “pip” pointing to the track to ‘ne 
station. The Lear two-way VHF receiver and transmitter 
have been reduced in price to $354. 
—BARBARA WARD 
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CAA Airworthiness 
Directives 


Ercoupe Models 415C, CD and D which 
were required to have installation of a new 
trim tab stop and spring by May 1, 1950, 
according to A.D. Note 50-7-1, are not re- 
quired to effect the change until September 
1, 1950, according to Airworthiness Directive 
50-27. 

Beech AT-11 and C-18S twin engine air- 
craft must undergo inspection of the wing 
center section truss joints in the nacelle 
region for fatigue cracks. Inspection may 
be visual with magnifying glass but mag- 
netic particle inspection with portable 
equipment is recommended. Cracks are re- 
pairable within limits specified in Part B, 
Beech Service Bulletin Cl8-ll, February 
1950, if oleo drag legs Beech Part 734-18005 
or the equivalent are installed. Compliance 
required at next 100-hour inspection and 
at each 100 hours of operation by CAA Air- 
worthiness Directive 50-20-2, dated 15 May 
1950. 

Piper-Stinson aircraft, 108 Series, must 
have a fuel “drip strip” attached to the 
underside of each wing, not later than 
September 1, 1950. Leaking tanks or spill- 
age of gasoline during refueling has re- 
sulted in fuel running to the under surface 
of the wing, inboard to the fuselage and 
across the rear window where the fuel may 
enter the cabin wall and become a fire 
hazard. Compliance required by CAA Alir- 
worthiness Directive 50-25-1 and by Piper 
Service Bulletin 115. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Active airline captain desires position 
with private company or corporation. 15,750 
hrs. Highest qualifications pertaining to fily- 
ing. 15 years airline experience. At present 
flying Boeing Stratocruiser for international 
known airlines. Several years executive 
experience in operations department. Age 
37, married, 2 children. Full resume upon 
request. Box 698, American Aviation, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





COST CONSCIOUS AND SALES MINDED 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
Fifteen years “up the ladder” experience to 
Vice Presidency certificated carrier can help 
you reduce costs, promote sales, prepare 
CAB cases, liaison with P. O. and Military 
Departments, public and personnel rela- 
tions, fiscal policies and general administra- 
tive duties. 
AMERICAN AVIATION, Box 697 


1025 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


WORLD'S PREMIER 


POSITION WANTED 





AERONAUTICAL EXPERIENCE FOR SALE 


Nineteen years diversified experience wn aecro- 
fautical field; eleven manufacturers from 
raw materials to flight test. Has experience in 


employee training and work simplification, 

Knows his field from A to Z, having worked up 

fror h to representative 

Has airline foreign service experience; operated « 

tine station that he set up and kept ready ali 
s Know! 





station equipment, shop and t nv edge 

port and export operations. Holds A and €& 

license and has valid U.S. Pass te any 
Salary Open 


where in any capacity. " 
SOX 699, AMERICAN AVIATION 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, BD. Cc. 














NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 
Manufacturer wants to buy design engi- 
neering, blue prints, tooling and all rights 
to aircraft products. Items made during 
last war that can be improved or modified 
also acceptable 

COLLINS ENGINEERING CO. 

New Products Division 
9054 W. Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif 





AIRPLANE FABRIC 


i he 
FLIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc 





93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y 


= 24 SS 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
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WINGS OF YESTERDAY 





25 Years Ago 


The Ford Motor Co. purchased all the 
stock and assets of the Stout Metal Air- 
plane Co., Dearborn, Mich., on July 31, 
1925, and was to begin production of 
the metal planes on a larger scale, with 
William B. Stout, designer of the air- 
craft, in charge of plane manufacture. 


+. 
“The Pilgrim,” the world’s smallest 
airship and the first commercial lighter- 
than-air craft to be inflated with 
helium, was christened and sent on its 
inaugural flight in Akron, Ohio July 18, 
1925, by its builders, The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


American Export Airlines was granted 
certificates by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to operate trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger service between New York and 
Lisbon via Bermuda and the Azores. 





The automotive industry was looming 
as a large factor in aircraft and engine 
manufacturing, with the number of 
companies engaged in aviation activity 
growing rapidly. 


Pan American applied to the CAB 
for a route between New York and 
Bolama, Portuguese Guinea, by way of 
San Juan, Belem and Natal. 





Air-Rail Advertising 
To the Editor: 

I have read with interest the issue of 
American Aviation Magazine containing the 
views of four railroad and airline officers 
on the subject of competitive advertising. 
Both points of view were ably presented. 
The discussion, as such discussions are 
likely to do, left the subject not very far 
from the place where it started but it 
should help both railroad and airline pas- 
senger people in developing better and more 
effective advertising. 

ROBERT S. HENRY 
Vice President 
Association of American Railroads 
Washington, D. C. 





To the Editor: 

If you see Railway Progress regularly you 
must realize that I have a weakness for the 
t of thing you have done on the “Air- 
Rail Feud.” it ats my concept of good, in- 
formative and interesting journalism. In 
contrast to Col. Henry’s demurrer quoted 
in your introductory note, I feel that there 
is a wealth of controversial matter which is 
as well or better dealt with publicly than 
not dealt with at all. And if neither the 
railroad industry nor the airlines benefit 
from such an exchange, it is because they 
cannot read or cannot learn from an in- 
telligent discussion of a matter which has 
real bearing upon the growth of an im- 
portant segment of their industries. 

I particularly liked Mr. Tredway’s restate- 
ment of the dictum that one should sell 
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cne’s product on its merits. It would be 
nice if both the airlines and the railroads 
built up their merits to the point where 
they were so busy selling them (and trans- 
portation) that they had neither the time 
nor the need to advertise their competitors. 

It would be nice, but in the meantime 
Mr. Austin’s advertising, the least subtle 
and, to railroaders, probably the most of- 
fensive competitive-comparative advertising 
running, is producing sales. With such a 
dollars-and-cents argument in a highly 
competitive field, who will blame Mr. Austin 
if the idea of an armistice does not appeal 
to him? 

I was disappointed but hardly surprised 
to read in your introductory note that you 
had to go to six railroad executives to get 
two brief articles. I’m afraid my batting 
average in getting comment from railroad 
Officials to run with controversial articles in 
Railway Progress is even lower. I wish they 
weren't so loathe to express themselves in 
print, especially where their interests or 
those of their industry are directly in- 
volved. 

CLIFFORD H. RAMSDELL 


Federation for Railway Progress 
Washington, D. C. 





Rudder Kicking 


To the Editor: 

The new series of flight assessments writ- 
ten by R. G. Worcester should be well ac- 
cepted by the industry since it represents 
a source of general information for refer- 
ence use On modern aircraft. One thing 
we would like to point out however, is the 
apparent misconception that the author 
has relative to the accepted aerial and 
ground gunnery practice. I have reference 
to comment made by the author on pages 
22 and 23 of your May 1 issue, where he 
states: 

“The military have, I think, greatly un- 
derestimated the value of the rudder in 
their fighter specifications. Suppose, for in- 
stance, you dive down to come up under 
the target and find while pulling out the 
heading is slightly off. You correct by using 
a mixture of aileron and elevator. 

“With a powerful rudder able to hit a 
transverse acceleration of 3 G's (like Con- 
vair’s delta wing) you could then kick the 
bead straight into the target. A renais- 
sance in power-operated rudders would be 
helpful.” 

It is the aggregate opinion of our pilot 
staff that such rudder kicking procedures 
are not S.O.P., since any control techniques 
other than those assuring perfect coordina- 
tion scatter bursts worse than a sawed-off 
shotgun. The remainder of the article ap- 
pears to be accurate. We will look for- 
ward to future articles. 


OWEN Q. NIEHAUS 


Chief Test Pilot 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Editor’s Note: Design-Engineering Editor 
Dick Worcester feels that although the point 
made by Mr. Niehaus is undoubtedly true, 
the trouble is that in the heat of combat, co- 
ordinated control movements may not bring 
the target properly into view and in the split 
second remaining the unfortunate pilot must 
simply do the best he can. The Korean War 
is showing how ground attack or air skir- 
mishes with jets last but a few vivid mo- 
ments before the fighter must turn back for 
home. So the use of a more powerful rudder 
is not prompted by the difference between 
using coordinated or uncoordinated control 
movements; it is dictated by the painful 
choice of either hurling some lead in the 
general direction of the enemy or carrying it 
back to base unused.) 


Artificial Restrictions 
To the Editor: 
Refer to your article under Traffic and 
Sales “30 Airlines Fight for Caribbean Busi- 
ness,” page 41, July 1. 


You bemoan the fact of “artificial re- 
strictions” under the “Sterling Block” 
policy, and that “Pan American files be- 
tween Jamaica and Trinidad but can't haul 
any payload from one to the other; in fact, 
it can’t even fly a passenger from Pcrt of 
Spain to London.” 

As a matter of curiosity, could you tell 
me how many foreign flag carriers carry 
traffic from say Miami to Puerto Rico or 
the Virgin Islands, or from the continental 
U. S. to Hawaii, or say from Seattle or the 
west coast to Alaska? 

In the interests of fair reporting, it isn’t 
exactly sporting to suggest the “Sterling 
Block” placing an artificial restriction on 
air travel, without pointing out that the 
U. S. follows an identical policy and, as 
far as I know, does not intend to change 
the policy in the forseeable future. 

D. A. SUMMERS 
Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 


(Editor's Note: It’s true that the United 
States, like Britain, applies the principle of 
cabotage to travel between the mainland and 
its possessions, or between any of those pos- 
sessions. So far as we know, no foreign flag 
airline is permitted to carry passengers be- 
tween the mainland and Puerto Rico and/or 
the Virgin Islands and we believe the same 
holds true for travel from the United States 
to Hawaii and Alaska. Most other nations 
with flag airlines of their own also observe 
this policy. 

However, we do not believe it a fair com- 
parison to intimate that the United States 
reaps the same benefits as the British from 
the cabotage principle. In the first place the 
United States does not have the many far- 
flung possessions of the British Empire on 
which to apply these artificial restrictions on 
naturally developing air traffic. 

At the same time, the United States de- 
velops a vast volume of traffic to the Carib- 
bean on which the British can capitalize 
through its cabotage policy. Thousands of 
tourists are drawn annually to the British 
island of Jamaica, for example, through wide- 
spread promotional activities of U. S. airlines. 
If these tourists decide to travel on to Trini- 
dad or some other British possession, how- 
ever, they must go by British lines. The 
U. S. has no comparable opportunity to work 
the deal in reverse.) 


BOOKS 


GERMAN-ENGLISH TECHNICAL DICTION- 
ARY, by Kurt F. Leidecker. Published by 
S. F. Vanni, 30 West 12th St., New York 
N. Y. Total price, both volumes: $35. 
Based on data compiled by the USAF, this 

is the first of two volumes and covers the 

alphabet from A to K, in 500 pages. Another 
volume should be on sale in October of this 
year covering the remainder of the alphabe 


OBITUARY 





Wayne Parks 


Wayne Parks, manager of the Beau 
mont, Texas, Municipal Airport, died on 
July 16. One of the best known airpo! 
managers in the U. S. for over twent 
years, he was prominent in the activitir 
of the American Association of Airpo 
Executives. 


Joseph P. Grace, Sr. 


Joseph P. Grace, Sr., 78, retired pre: 
dent and chairman of the board of V 
R. Grace & Co., died at his Long Island 
home July 15 after a long iliness. H 
was instrumental in joining with PAA 
in 1929 to establish an international 2i° 
service down the west coast of South 
America—Pan American-Grace Airway) 
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A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 


New ATR’s Proposed 


Since the end of World War II there has been a 
recognizable increase in factors affecting the skill re- 
quirements of commercial pilots. On the whole com- 
mercial aircraft are larger and more complex, traffic is 
heavier and the role of transport aircraft outside of the 
scheduled airlines has grown to sizable proportions. Dur- 
ing this time experience requirements for commercial 
pilots have remained unchanged. 

Major changes in the experience requirements for 
Airline Transport Ratings are now in the offing. These 
are outlined in a new CAB draft release, 50-5, which 
is now being circulated for comment. Probably the most 
drastic change ever proposed, the new regulation would 
establish additional ratings and reassign privileges ac- 
cordingly. 

As presently planned, the regulations would estab- 
lish a new rating of Senior Airline Transport Pilot in 
addition to the existing Airline Transport Rating. A 
third rating Master Airline Transport Pilot, is also under 
consideration. 


Basic Rating 


Under the proposed changes it would be easier to 
get a basic ATR. Experience requirements would be 
lowered from 1,200 hours to 750 hours while the amount 
of time required as pilot in command of an aircraft 
would remain at 250 hours. Simultaneously privileges 
of the pilot with this rating would be reduced so that 
it would limit his command piloting in passenger carry- 
ing aircraft to those of less than 12,500 pounds gross 
weight. In cargo operations he could act as pilot in com- 
mand up to 30,000 pounds gross weight, as second pilot 
he could serve as pilot crew member in planes up to 
80,000 pounds gross weight. 

Current CAR require that the pilot in command 
ff the aircraft hold a Air Transport Pilot rating. This 
new regulation would require that all pilots and copilots 
in scheduled air transportation have ATR’s. In irregular 

r carrier and other commercial operations of aircraft 
ertificated for over 12,500 pounds gross the require- 
ment would also be increased to require that all pilots 

ld air transport pilot ratings. This contrasts with the 

esent regulation which requires the pilot in command 
| two pilots of three-pilot crews to have the ATR. 


Senior Rating 
To obtain the Senior Air Transport Pilot Rating, a 
1imum experience level of 2,000 hours would be re- 
red. Of this 300 hours shall have been as pilot in 
ymand and 500 hours shall have been in multi-engine 
pment of not less than 1,800 maximum continuous 
sepower. This is a substantial increase in former 
juirements. 
As can be deduced from the limitations on regular 
Transport Pilots, this Senior rating would be re- 
red to fly as pilot in command of passenger carrying 
raft of over 12,500 pound gross weight, for cargo air- 
ft with maximum gross weight over 30,000 pounds and 
any active pilot position on all aircraft of over 80,000 
inds gross weight. 
The latter category, above 80,000 pounds, .includes 
Lockheed Constellation, Douglas DC-6 and Strata- 
users. It is slightly above the weight of the Douglas 
-4 series. This 80,000-pound weight line is the basic 
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element on which the requirement for flight engineers 
is based. 
Master Rating 


CAB notes that there has been some interest dis- 
played in the establishment of the Master Airline Trans- 
port Rating. While CAB itself does not recognize the 
need at this time, it is none-the-less seeking comments 
on this phase also. The MATR would require a minimum 
of 3,000 hours flight time of which 500 hours would have 
to be as pilot in command. At least 1,000 hours of the 
total should be as pilot in multi-engine airplanes of not 
less than 3,500 maximum continuous horsepower. 

Under this proposal, the MATR would enable its 
holder to act as pilot in command of any type aircraft 
and limit the privileges of the Senior ATR to command 
of airplanes having less than 80,000 pounds gross weight. 

If the new rules are adopted, January 1, 1951, 
would be set as the effective date and all pilot certifi- 
cates with airline transport ratings issued prior to that 
time would expire then. They could be exchanged 
directly without the need for additional tests for an 
appropriate rating under the new requirements. Addi- 
tional aircraft ratings in other types of airplanes or 
helicopters for non-commercial use would not be affected. 


Roses to CAA 


Charles Soderstrom, who recently flew his Bonanza 
non-stop from San Pedro to New York in 16 hours and 
12 minutes to set a new class 3 lightplane record, has 
some appreciative words to say to the CAA people who 
helped him along the way: “Ever since I started flying 
around the United States, I have become a great admirer 
of the fine work of the CAA in advising the private flyer 
of weather conditions, winds aloft, and other necessary 
information. I would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking the CAA people for the wonderful cooperation 
they gave me during my flight. The boys at Long Beach 
Municipal Airport did a great job of keeping the news- 
papers and city officials of San Pedro advised as to my 
position at all times, and I want them to know that I am 
deeply grateful for these services.” 


How to Land the Comet 


The following description of a landing made by 
de Havilland chief test pilot John Cunningham written 
by Captain S. R. Found of TCA. Found says, “The 
power was reduced to idle speed and at 220 knots the 
air brakes were extended, then the flaps and wheels. 
Power was increased to cruise and the aircraft slowed 


down to 160. The approach was made at 140 to 145 
and the end of the runway was crossed at around 100 
indicated . . the throttles were cut (at a point) al- 
most identical to that at which we cut them for a 
DC-4 landing. The touch-down was conventional and 
the aircraft. being so clean and with no braking action 
from the props, had a tendency to use a fair amount of 
runway, which was controlled with the brakes.” 

Stalling speed clean at 17,000 feet and 85,000 lb. was 
102 knots indicated, which was reduced to 82 knots in- 
dicated with wheels, flaps and air brakes down. 

In the de Havilland Gazette it was stated that the 
radio equipment is bolted direct to the structure without 
damping equipment. The instruments would also have 
been but for the fact that they are supplied complete 
with damping fixtures. 
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Ever been to a 
pachamanca? No? Well, maybe you've 
never lived a clean life, but expel your 
sins and evil spirits and stop fretting. 
A pachamanca is just a Peruvian varia- 
tion of an old-fashioned barbecue and 
I'll save you all the wear and tear of 
going to one by telling you about it. No 
use you gettin’ bit by flies, fleas and 
ants, too. 

For some not-yet-explained reason, 
Folger Athearn, Braniff Airways’ man- 
ager for Peru, who normally is a very 
sane, sensible, able and personable guy, 
had the notion that the Braniff in- 
augural party of bankers, public of- 
ficials and others, plus their wives, ought 
to attend a typical Peruvian affair. You 
know, local color and quaint customs 
just like you read about in the travel 
books. 


Pachamanca. 


It was a beautiful Sunday in Lima. 
The mountains and the seacoast looked 
inviting. Even the bar in the Bolivar 
Hotel wouldn’t have been a bad invest- 
ment. But no, we had to pile in cars 
and travel some miles east of town to a 
hacienda. A hacienda sounds like a big 
adventure until you find out that it 
really just means a farm. Brother 
Athearn had signed up the farm for 
the day. 

It was a cozy, intimate affair. Only 
half the population of Peru was there. 
It seems that when you invite a Peru- 
vian to go to a festive occasion, it’s 
taken for granted that he’ll bring all of 
his relatives and a few friends for good 
measure. Seriously, it’s the custom 
down there. Invite one and you have 
the whole family. Brother Athearn had 
invited mucho Peruvians who brought 
mucho more Peruvians and somehow 
the entire American population of Lima 
came along too. Whenever the drinks 
are free, watch out. 





Mucho Everything. The mimeo- 
graphed sheet of directions which 
Brother Athearn had thoughtfully pro- 
vided for his guests explained the thing 
this way: “A pachamanca is a traditional 
feast in which the main courses are pre- 
pared in a pit which has been prepared 
some time in advance lined with hot 
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stones and the food buried for several 
hours.” And while you wait for the grand 
pit opening, there is mucho to drink, 
mucho music, mucho gayety, horseman- 
ship demonstrations, cockfighting, in 
short, the whole works. Okey, you have 
the ball, now run with it. 

At the risk of provoking an inter- 
national incident, I’d like to provide my 
own definition of a pachamanca: “A 
pachamanca is held on a_é farm 
(hacienda) at the end of a dusty road 
(and any dusty road will do just so it’s 
mucho dusty) in the presence of five 
times the number of people expected 
to attend, with an ample supply of flies 
and insects that bite your ankles, with 
dogs and kids competing for your stand- 
ing room in the mob, with luke-warm 
drinks only slightly reminiscent of those 
served in bars downtown, with strange 
foods arriving infrequently and invari- 
ably cold, with bedraggled, unbathed 
Indians peering sadly at you through 
the wire fence, and a couple of instru- 
ments squeaking out some anonymous 
music for dancing on unwaxed board 
planks nailed to a temporary platform.” 

Or, to put it in fewer words, “Bud, 
know where I can get a good steak?” 

Of course you can have some fun at a 
pachamanca. It isn’t quite as bad as 
I have pictured it. I just never was a 


big picnic or barbecue guy, that’s all. 
+ + + 





Cockfight. There were some beauti- 
ful horses and some excellent riding 
and demonstrating, but the climax of 
the affair was a cockfight. I once saw 
a bullfight in Madrid, sat through it 
te the end, but I have never cared to 
see another. I have now added cock- 
fighting to bullfights as something to 
see once. 

It all seems so silly to tie sharp steel 
knives or blades on a couple of brainless 
cocks and watch them cut each other 
to ribbons. It’s rather bloody before 
it’s all over and a couple of cocks are 
dead or dying, and so what? If there 
is any skill employed I failed to see it. 
From what I could gather the principal 
reason for ting is another excuse 
for betting. There’s a lot of fun in 
some kinds of betting, but not over a 
couple of stupid cocks slashing each 
other to pieces. If knives weren't tied 
on the feet at least there might be some 
sport to it. 


Anyway, we had a pachamanca, 
brother. It was a struggle, but we made 


it. 
* ¢ ¢ 


Spectacle. 1t’s always risky to say 
a certain air route is the most spectacu- 
lar in the world. But Braniff Airways 
can lay a strong claim to the title. The 
Braniff route from Lima to Buenos Aires 
(and the same route over the mountains 
is also followed on the Rio run) is 
nothing short of fantastic. Instead of 


crossing the Andes where the mountain 
narrow, 


range is the Braniff route 





crosses at a wide part, and diagonally, 
so that you're in and over the mountains 
for several hours. 

Those Andes are real grown-up piles 
of rock and they don’t even give a name 
to anything under 18,000 feet high. Dur- 
ing the winter, (when it’s summer up 
here) there’s plenty of snow. The DC-§ 
flies comfortably over the peaks and 
the variety of views is never-ending. 
Lake Titicaca, highest navigable body 
of water in the world (12,000 feet alti- 
tude), and the city of La Paz, 13,000 
feet, are on the route. The western 
slopes of the Andes are barren but the 
eastern slopes are lush with green as 
they descend into the humid jungle. 
It’s a fairyland trip over those impos- 
ing Andes and there are few such 
trips in the world to match it, if any 

Panagra has flown the route to La Paz 
and beyond for-many years in DC-3’s, 
but the DC-3 with its altitude limita- 
tions has to hug the mountains and 
the passes. The DC-6 flies high enough 
to provide a panorama of the entire 
area. Panagra has been flying DC-6's 
over two routes farther south for several 
years, but the northerly Braniff route 
cuts over the range at about the widest 
part. If it’s mountain flying you want, 
go to South America. 

+ + + 


Take Your Wipers. ror = six 
months of each year there is a perma- 
nent layer of clouds over Lima, the rest 
of the year it is dry and clear. But 
despite the clouds it rains not more 
than once every 25 years. Lima gets its 
water from the mountains and during 
the cloudy winter you can drive about 
20 or 30 miles east into the mountains 
and be in beautiful sunshine. The 
cloud layer day after day becomes very 
depressing. 

At night the clouds descend but there 
is no fog. There’s a slight drizzle in the 
air, not enough for a raincoat but 
noticeable on your windshield when 
driving. Hence all cars have to have 
windshield wipers even though it doesn't 
rain. Petty thievery is so common in 
Lima that if you leave your car for 4 
minute or two, the windshield wipers 
will be stolen. So those who drive cars 
have to attach the wipers when they 
drive, then take them off when parked. 
It’s quite a nuisance. Dinner clothes 
or not, the automobile owner has 
attach and detach wipers constantly 
during the winter season. 
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Precision Is the Keynote—in Production and Performance! 





ihe word precision perfectly characterizes practically 
every piece of fuel metering equipment manufactured 
by the Bendix Products Division. It starts with the 
business-like efficiency in which the many planning 
nd manufacturing operations are carried out, but, 
tis precision is most apparent in the performance of 
e finished product. The Bendix JP-A3 fuel supply 
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DIVISION 


BENDIX: 


a 


FIRST IN FUEL METERING - 


pump is typical: compact, light in weight, it nevertheless 
delivers up to 900 gallons of fuel (gasoline included) 
per hour, per unit. Its advantages include a variable 
pump output, an ability to work under high pressures 
(up to 1300 Ibs. psi) and yet it needs no lubrication. 
Whatever your requirements, be sure to get precisely 
what you want from Bendix Products Division. 


*SOUTH BEND 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








CARL B. LANG, owner of Lang Flying 
Service, Municipal Airport, Omaha, 
Nebraska, is a flier himself, knows the 
importance of good service and prod- 
ucts that assure dependability in flight 
... for more than 16 years, he has used 
and sold Texaco Aviation Lubricants and 
Fuels. 

























Lang Flying Service at Omaha Municipal Airport gives its cus- 
tomers “airline service.’ Private planes, “non-skeds,” any craft, 
can come in or take off around the clock. Attention is prompt 
and efficient. In-and-out time is held to a minimum. Lubricants 
and fuels are the finest — Texaco. 

Successful airports everywhere know that reliable service and 
reliable products go together as business builders. In associating 
themselves with Texaco, these airports find they gain immeasur- 
ably from the quality of Texaco Aviation Products and the 
prestige of the Texaco name — known and trusted in all 48 
States. Airlines, too, prefer Texaco. In fact — 

More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are flown with 

Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Let a Texaco Aviation Representative explain in detail the 
many advantages of handling Texaco Aviation Lubricants and 
Fuels. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The 
Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Lang Flying Service, Omaha, 
has a nationwide reputation, 





built on quality service plus 
quality products 


TEXACO AVIATION 
LUBRICANTS and FUELS 








EXACO Lubricants and Fuels 
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